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INTRODUCTION. 



It is with the Writer of the following pages 
as it is with the season of the year in which 
he closes his work. Spring, snmmer, autumn, 
have passed away. As these seasons flitted 
along, almost at the speed of an express-train, 
the wish would sometimes arise that the break 
could be applied ; but it was a vain and unavail- 
ing wish. On, on, they went with unremitting 
rapidity ; and now, winter — cold, stem, gloomy 
winter — ^has arrived, with its short, stormy 
days, its chiUing atmosphere, and death-like 
aspect: 

''And woods, fields, gardens, orchards, all around, 
The desolated prospect thrills the souL" 

The transition &om the former seasons to this 
last is somewhat saddening: nevertheless, 
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VI INTRODUCTION. 

thanks to a benign and gracious Providence, 
every season has its peculiar advantages. K I 
cannot .now, as I have been wont to do in the 
more gay and joy-inspiring seasons of the year, 
traverse the fields, or wander o'er hill and dale, 
enjoying the clear, bright sunshine, or the 
refreshing breeze ; or walk by the streamlet's 
banks, plucking the flowers with which they 
were adorned, or listening to the music of its 
gurgling waters ; yet there are other pleasures 
which I can realize, and which call for grateful 
acknowledgment. I can ensconce myself in 
my snug arm-chqir, and enjoy my cheerful 
study-fire, and ponder over the seasons which 
are gone. I can, for instance, think of Spring, 
with its enlivening freshness, — ^its gay, youth- 
ful aspect, and beauteous buds of promise; 
when 

" Eeviving Sickness lifts her languid head ; 
Life flows afresh ; and young-e j^ed Health exalts 
The whole creation round. Contentment walks 
The sunny glade, and feels an inward bliss 
Spring o'er his mind, beyond the power of kings 
To purchase." 

I can think, too, of Summer, with its endless 
variety of flowers, its brilliant sky, the hills 
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ooTered with grass, and the valleys standing 
thick with com. And of Autumn, also, " all 
in yellow clad," with its ripening firuits, and 
abundant crops, followed by the joyous shouts 
of " Harvest home I" Thus, by memory's 
aid, I can recall the pleasures of the past; 
and, while I hear the howling winds and 
beating rain, I can rudulge the pleasing 
remembrance of brighter and more genial 
seasons. 

So it is with human life. When the winter 
of age has arrived, and the burden of more 
than threescore yeass and ten begins to 
press heavily both on body and mind ; when 
the spring of childhood, the summer of 
youth, and the autumn of mature years 
have passed away, never to return ; yet there 
is pleasure in bringing them up again 
to view, in calling to mind the joys of 
childhood, — 

'^ The smiles and tears 
Of boyhood's yeais, 

The words of love then spoken, 
The eyes that shone, 
Now dinim*d and gone, 

The cheeiful hearts now broken ;*' 

in reviewing the sports and frolics of youth. 
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the scenes of one's boyish rambles, associa- 
tioDSy and scholastic exercises and trials; 
the straggles and discouragements experi- 
enced in the outset of life, and the various 
instances of success or disaster, of elevation 
or depression, attendant on succeeding years. 
By these reminiscences we not only lose the 
sting of the little worries of the present, 
but feel a varied interest in life, and bring 
back again somewhat of the buoyancy of 
youthful days. Nor is this all : these memories 
serve to keep alive in the bosom a feeling 
of kindly interest in the young; — a sympa- 
thy with them in their early exercises, and 
struggles, and recreations; and a solicitude 
to minister, in some way or other, to their 
instruction and improvement, and to prepare 
them for the activities and trials of the 
future. 

It is a remark of Cicero, " As I approve of 
the youth that has something of the old 
man in him, so I am no less pleased with 
an old man that has something of the 
youth." 0, how I pity the man who has 
lived so long as not to remember the 
experience of his early years, with its hopes 
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and fears, its joys and sorrows ; or who has 
become, throngh the infirmities and decay of 
age, so fretful and impatient, as to be no 
longer capable of sympathizing with the 
prattle and gambols of childhood, or of 
regarding with interest the gaiety and inno- 
cent sports of youth! Such a one loses a 
rich source of enjoyment, and many oppor- 
tunities of benefiting the young by his 
lengthened experience. For the young are 
naturally attracted or repelled, just as the 
temper and manners of the aged are inviting 
or forbidding. The following example will 
supply an illustration: — 

An aged clergyman, of nervous tempera- 
ment, often displayed great irritability when 
he found any of his grandchildren in his 
study. One day, one of them, a fine Uttle 
boy, was standing by his mother's side as 
she was speaking to him of heaven, when, to 
her surprise, he said to her, ^^Ma, I don't 
want to go to heaven." 

"You don't wish to go to heaven?" 
replied his mother: "how is that?" 

" No, ma, I'm sure I don't." 

"Why not, my chUd?" 
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" Why, grandpapa will be there, will he 
not?" 

" Yes, I hope he will." 

" 0, then, he will come scolding along as 
soon as he sees us ; and he will cry, ' Whew 1 
Whew ! Whew ! What are you children 
doing here? Be off I Be off !— off— off— off I' 
I don't want to go to heaven if grandpapa 
will be there!" Thus a feeling of repugnance 
was excited in the heart of the chUd, whom 
a more genial treatment might have inspired 
with love and veneration. 

" There cannot be a more unhappy creature," 
says Sir W. Temple, " than an ni-natured old 
man, who is neither capable of receiving 
pleasures, nor sensible of doing them to 
others." We sometimes speak of a green old 
age ; referring not merely to an escape from 
the scars and wrinkles, the faded looks, the 
pains and decrepitude, which time and care 
so generally produce in the aged ; but more 
especially to the cheerfulness, kindness, 
urbanity, and contentment, which in many 
instances are exhibited by them. Armstrong 
has given us a pleasing picture of a "green 
old age : " 
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^'Though old, he still retained 
His manly sense, and energy of mind. 
Virtuous and wise he was, but not severe ; 
He still remembered that he once was young ; 
His easy presence checked no decent joy." 

We cannot but wish that old age might 
always present itself under this genial aspect 
Madame de Stael has remarked, ^^It is a 
difficult thing to grow old gracefully." Certain 
it is, that to grow old vomly and genially is 
one of the hardest tasks which a human being 
has to learn. Many feil to do so from their 
extreme unwillingness to grow old, and the 
bitter mortification they e35)erience when they 
find all their efforts to avert the dreaded evil 
vain and fruitless. Their life is a perpetual 
struggle with Time, — a clinging foolishly to 
youth. " Few people," says Eochefoucault, 
"know how to be old." 

A lady, who was approaching near to 
threescore years and ten, once asserted in 
the writer's hearing, that females are only in 
their prime at seventy ; and this assertion she 
endeavoured to verify in herself, by assuming 
in dress, and gait, and manners, the juvenility 
of a girl of eighteen. But despite of all her 
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efforts, time — ^relentless, uncourteous time — 
gave the lie to her assertion, as if in derision 
of cosmetics, false hair, false teeth, and false 
eyebrows. There are some men who, if you 
were to believe their words, seem never to get 
any older ; they are at a perpetual stand-still. 
They admit having reached a certain period 
of life, but beyond that they never make any 
advance. Such men are mere impostors, an 
embodied falsehood; they are beneath pity, 
and merit only contempt. When age comes 
upon them, they generally excite aversion by 
a temper sour, irritable, and splenetic ; and, 
what is still worse, they usually leave the 
world with a prospect dark and cheerless, — the 
consequence of an unwillingness to consider 
their latter end, and to prepare for a future 
state. 

However such conduct may be reprobated, 
there is, nevertheless, a clinging to youth 
which is both justifiable and beneficial. You 
feel it, who delight to dwell in your lonely 
musings on the endeared remeihbrances of a 
father's care, and a mother's tender love. 
You feel it, who still retain, fresh and vivid, 
the impressions of your youthful associations, 
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firiendships, and pursuits. Yon feel it, whose 
bosom glows with gratitude in the recollection 
of the day of your espousals, when you cried, 
** My Father, Thou shalt be the guide of my 
youth!'* You feel it, too, who, from the 
remembrance of your own early experiences, 
are led to sympathize with the young, and are 
actuated by a yearning desire to benefit them, 
and that not merely in the a&irs of this world, 
but also in relation to the more momentous 
concerns of eternity. 

The writer admits this clinging to youth 
in his own case. The many happy hours 
which he spent in earlier days in attempting 
to do good to the young are among his most 
pleasing recollections; nor have multiplying 
years at all abated the sympathy or affection 
by which those efforts were prompted. 
Hence the production of the following pages, 
probably the last effort of his pen, which he 
affectionately and prayerftilly dedicates to the 
service of every youthful reader, and especially 
to the youth of Wesleyan Methodism. They 
are sent forth imder a full conviction, that the 
counsels which they embody wiU, if fEiithfhlly 
followed, secure the reader's well-being in this 
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world, and his happiness and glory in the 
world to come. The aim of the author has 
been to produce a volume which should 
combine interest with instruction, and thus 
be attractive to the youthful reader. With 
this view he has availed himself of his multi- 
tudinous readings, which he here generally 
acknowledges. The whole he commits to 
the Divine blessing, and the candour of his 
readers. 

Thomas H. Walkbb. 

Chesterfidd, 1866. 
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The Duties which Young People 
owe to God. 

PART I. 



'^ Come, while the morning of thy life is glowing, 

Ere the dim phantoms thou art chasing die ; 
Ere the gay spell, which earth is round thee throwing, 

Fades like the crimson from a sun-set sky. 
Life is but ethado^, s^ye a prprnjete giTen^ 

Which lights up sorrow with a fadeless ray: 
O, touch the soeptre ! — ^With a .hope in heaven, 

Come, turn thy spirit from the world away. 

'' llien will the crosses of "this brief existence 

Seem airy nothings to thine ardent soul. 
And, shining brigl^tlyfin (b^efprward distance. 

Will of thy patient race appear the goal ; 
Home of the weary ! where in peace reposing. 

The spirit lingers in unclouded bliss: 
Though o'er its dust the curtain'd grave is closing. 

Who would not early choose a lot like this V* 
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OuoHtI Ought I-^This is a sterna hard word; 
a word that often grates heayily upon the ear,, 
and excites unpleasing and rebellious feelings 
in the heart; a word disregarded and treated 
with levity by some, artfully evaded or 
explained away by others, and of which a 
much lajrger number rmnain willingly ignorant 
— ignorant alike of the proper meaning and 
extensive application of the' term. Neverthe- 
lessy it is a word of most momentous unporL 
Yes,.this little five<-lettered word/^(»e^^,*' when 
used to denote morcU ftn^sa and obUgatmij lies 
at tike basis of all the conduct we owe to Gh)d, 
to ourselves^ and to our fellow-men. It em- 
braces all the principles of dnly^. all the 
motives which should ever pitmipt and bind 
men to a right courser of action; for it is 
certain that no action of life wiU ever be 
rightly done, unless* from a* correct sense of 
B 2 
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duty and obligation, — ^from a controlling prin- 
ciple of uprightness. 

The universality of a moral sense has been 
questioned by many: yet everywhere the idea 
of duty is found existing in the minds of men; 
and although the scale of duty may greatly 
diflfer in various nations and portions of the 
globe, yet everywhere the sense of right prevails. 
Thus a belief in the existence of ft Supreme 
Being is universal. Search through all the 
divisions of the great human &mily, and what- 
ever diversities may exist among them in other 
respects, we find this belief entertained by all ; 
and a conviction that God (mgkb to be served 
and worshipped is also universal. 

But are we at liberty to offer God an 
arbitrary service? Are we in this matter to be 
guided by our own judgment, or caprice, or 
convenience? This is the delusion of myriads. 
Thus they form a religion for themselves: 
some serve God in this way, and some in that; 
they present that kind of worship which 
accords most with their own views and inclina- 
tions. But this is just as absurd as for a 
servant to assume that what pleases himself 
must, and ought to, please his master; and 
that his is the right to determine what kind 
and extent of service he shall render, as well as 
the time and manner of its performance. How 
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monfitroos would such an assninption appear in 
the eyes of all men I It unquestionably belongs 
to the master to say what he requires in the way 
of senrice, and also the way in which he will have 
it rendered:; and: for this plain and obvious ^ 
leason, that he is Hie mastery and pays* for tiie 
service demanded. Now the service we ought 
to render to Qod is not a matter submitted to our 
own option. We are not at liberty to devise a 
religion of our own, or to determine tiie way 
in which we will serve Gk)d, and find our way 
to heaven. In the time of the Bevolution, the 
French Convention, in the excess of fsmaticism 
and phrenzy, having decided that there t8 a 
Qod^ proceeded to decree a ceremonial of 
worship by which He was to be honoiu*ed; thus 
presenting one of the wildest displays of 
human folly that was, perhaps, ever exhibited. 
But this only manifested, on a larger scale, 
the presumption so often shown by individuals, 
who by presenting some form of will-worship, 
insult Qod while they profess to honour Him. 
The truth must be plainly stated, that if we 
would serve God acceptably, it must be in 
accordance with His will. 

That we auffht to serve God admits of no 

dispute. If we r^fer to His authority over us, 

that is supreme and absolute; or to His rela* 

tions to us^ these are pre-eminently interesting 

B.3 
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and attractivie, and such as devolve upon vit 
obligations the most sacred and imperative* 
He is our Creator, and we owe Him reverence j 
omr Father, and we owe Him hononr; our 
Master, and we owe Him fear; onr Benefactor, 
and we owe Him gratitude; our God, and we 
owe Him obedience, devotion,— all we are, and 
all we have. 

We are not left, however, to infer the 
duties we owe to God: they are clearly and 
fiilly stated in the sacred Scriptures. The 
Bible is His demand upon us. It is Gk)d'& 
voice, asserting His claims, and enforcing 
our duties. It is the formal, explicit, and 
oft-repeated declaration of His will; which, 
whenever honestly examined, reveals two great 
facts. The first is, that the whole moral 
institute is the result of infinite benevolence; 
for, though enforced by Divine authority, it is 
evidently founded on that harmony and fitness 
of things with each other which is equally 
adapted to secure God's glory and man's 
happiness, and which can never be violated 
without doing dishonour to the one and injury 
to the other, so that transgression brings its 
own punishment. The second is, that the 
service which God requires of us is a spiritual 
service: it is not a mere outward thing, — a 
round of ceremonies,-^or a course of unintelli- 
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gent action. The heart must be engaged; 
there must be an harmonious exercise of all our 
powers; the intellect, the will, the affections, 
the conscience, must all unite under the influ** 
ence of supreme love to God to render Him a 
sincere, hearty, and devoted service. The 
religion which is prescribed is not a science, 
but a life; not a separate pursuit, but a spirit 
which pervades all; — ^a life of love to God and 
man; a life which honours the Creator, and 
pleases the Lawgiver, and is rewarded with 
the approval of the Judge, whilst neglect and 
disobedience are followed by His abiding dis- 
pleasure. 

But Revelation is not a mere declaration of 
law, but the development of a wondrous scheme 
of redeeming mercy, rendered necessary by 
man's apostasy, and its fearful and calamitous 
results. This presents a view of the Divine 
character pre-eminently lovely and attractive. 
When we sinned against Him, He pitied us ; 
when we had ruined ourselves, in Him was our 
help found; when we had excluded ourselves 
from heaven, and become the heirs of per- 
dition, He made provision for our deliverance 
from the curse, and for our being re-instated 
in the possession of His blessing. And in 
making that provision, how glorious is the 
display which He has given of His character 
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aft a Being worthy of oar highest Iotb I Before 
sin conld be pardoned an atonement must, be 
made. That atonement mnst be made by 
endnring the corse we had incurred. This 
curse was death; and to death did Qod give 
up His own Son for us ; ^' for Gh)d so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him might not 
perish, but have everlasting life.*' Here is 
love, boundless, infinite I As the result of this 
manifestation, new duties devolve upon us, — 
duties naturally arising from our fallen con- 
dition, our disobedience, guilt, depravity, and 
danger. These are ^^ repentance toward Qod, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ" For 
^^ Qod now commandeth all men everywhere to 
repent." This is His commandment, ^^That 
we should believe on the name of His Son 
Jesus Christ" Here it is that all true religion 
commences; — ^in genuine contrition for sin, 
such as induces us to confess and renounce it, 
and by submission, and earnest prayer to God,^ 
to seek its forgiveness; and in faith, fistith in 
Christ as the only but all-sufficient Saviour, 
bringing an assurance of salvation, of which 
the uniform result is love to God, — supreme, 
grateful love, — ^prompting us to consecrate all 
our ransomed powers to Hun; and in what- 
ever position we are placed, or whatever rela- 
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lions we sustain, or whatever work we have to 
do, to seek to please GUxi by doing His will, 
and promoting His glory. 

Are these things so? Is this the description 
of religion given us in the New Testament? 
Youthful reader, search for yourself, judge for 
yourself You are in danger ofhaving your mind 
led astray on the subject of religion; of consider- 
ing it rather as a matter of profession, of form, 
of outward duty, than of heart-felt experience. 
Whereas " the kingdom of God is not in word, 
but in power;" it consists in "righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost" The 
Bible may be r^, the Sabbath observed, and 
every haunt of dissipation avoided, and yet there 
may be no real, vital religion. Your attend- 
ance on religious forms and ceremonies may 
be punctual and frequent, your conduct moral 
and decent; and yet the heart may remain 
unchanged, and the life be neither devout nor 
holy. Christianity is not a creed, but a life,' 
— a changed, a new life. You must be a 
penitent youth, — a Christ-loving, Bible-loving, 
Sabbath-loving, prayer-loving youth, — ^to be a 
religious one. 

This does not require you to be a scholar, 
or to neglect your worldly engagements; but it 
does require you to improve your time, to give 
up all sinful companions, to abandon every 
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evil piifsuit and amiuiemeiit^ Your heart mtist 
be made right in the sight of God; the whole 
current of your thoughts and desires must be 
turned Gk4wards; and then your daily demo- 
tions aud reading of the Scripture will not be 
neglected; your secret wishes and prayers will 
be ever ascending towards heaven; you wiU^ in 
fact^ find the joy of being ^^ in the fear of the- 
Lord all the day long ; " while the Sabbath, and 
its holy services^ will be hailed with ever-*firesh 
delight Thufi( your life will be a blessing to 
yourself and to others, being holy, happy, and 
useful; and when ^^ the night cometh in which 
no man can work," you will quietly lay your 
head on the pillow of death, rejoicing that 
your work is done, and thfit your spirit is 
about to pass into the presence of Christ your 
Saviour. 

The truths which have been stated not only 
claim the serious attention of the reader, but 
ought also to excite earnest and faithful 
inquiry. Have you ever seriously considered 
your relation to God^ and the duties which it 
devolves upon you? You feel your obligations 
to your parents, arising out of your relation to 
them. As a child, you feel bound to love, and 
serve, and please them, — ^that yon would be 
highly criminal were you not to do so. But 
what are their claims, sacred and binding as 
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th^ are, to ilie claimB of GodI Have yon 
pondered diem in your heart? Have you ever 
deroufly asked, <<What and where is God 
my Maker? What do I owe Him, and how 
ought I to oondnct myself towaids Him?*' 
Yon cannot live in a state of indifference. Yon 
cannot neglect God's claims and be guiltless. 
Lrreligion is in the highest d^;iee criminal; 
and in this state all are living who are 
strangers to repentance and fiath, and who are 
withholding their hearts from God. Oonsider 
seiiondy what irrdigion is, and what it in* 
Yolves. 

Kot to be rdigions is uffustiee to that 
Being whose prcq>«r(y we are, beeaqse from 
Him we hwre deriyed our eaist^ioe.^^We can- 
not snj^Mwe that Grod created man without an 
object H^ neyer acts without design, and 
His designs are always worthy of Himself. 
The proof of this in nature is eveiywhai^ 
apparent. Every star, ey^ry animal, every plant, 
is for some purpose. Is man, then, exempt 
from this law? He, who is higher in rank 
than all other visible creatures; he, who alone 
can know the great Creator of all; who alone 
is capable of moral action,<^*H»paUe of so 
much purity, or so mnch depravity, — ^is ke the 
sport of chance? Is he independent? Has no 
design Imea formed as to him? or, is that 
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design only the business or pleasure of this 
brief and transient scene? The thought is 
preposterous I There is an object and a purpose 
of life. Man was created not only by God, but 
for God; and it behoves us to ascertain what is 
the nature of our heavenly calling, — the prime 
purpose and end of our existence, and steadily 
and uniformly to pursue it. He who hath 
given us being must be the best exponent of - 
His own designs and acts; and when He re- 
quires us " to glorify Him in our body and in 
our spirit, which are His," " whether we eat, 
or drink, or whatsoever we do, to do all to His 
glory," justice at once assents to the equity 
and propriety of the requirement For why 
does God require you to serve Him? Can a 
man be profitable to G^d? Does He stand in 
need of you? No ; but He knows you stand in 
need of Him. Does He require your service 
to display His grandeur, to exercise His 
authority, to establish His dominion, or to 
increase His own happiness? Hear His own 
words: — ^^0 that there was such an heart in 
them that they would fear Me, and keep all 
My commandments always, that it might be 
well with them, and with their children for 
ever." He employs us to invigorate our 
powers, to dignify our nature, to train us up 
for endless perfection, and to bestow upon us 
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innnmerable advantages in the attainment of 
the rewards which He offers. 

Everyone, therefore, who is perverting and 
fimstrating iJiis gracious design, who is employing 
his powers of body and mind in a manner con- 
trary to the Divine will, and is making them the 
instruments of sin and worldliness, is robbing 
Qod, denying the right of the Most High, 
and in the sight of all holy beings is guilty of 
the most flagrant injustice. Now injustice is 
meanness; it is wrong-doing; it is a violation of 
established rights ; and whatever form it may as- 
sume, or in whatever way it may be perpetrated, 
whether it be by calling things by other than 
their real names, or by taking advantage of 
another's ignorance or necessity, or by an act of 
fraud or dissimulation, or by appropriating to our 
own use and pleasure that which does not belong 
to us, it is essentially base and dishonest Such 
it is when man only is concerned : what then 
must it be when the injustice is directed against 
God? when it is done openly, habitually? 
when in the employment of our time, our 
money, our thoughts, our talents, our genius, 
our various powers of body and mind, we live 
only to ourselves, follow only the bias of our 
own will, utterly reckless of the will and glory 
of God? "Will a man rob God? Yet ye have 
robbed Me, saith the Lord.'* 
c 
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Irreligion involves in^atUude. — And by all 
men ingratitude, when manifested towards 
themselves, is denounced in the strongest 
tenns of reprobation* An ungrateful person is 
condemned and despised. Whatever position 
he may occupy, whatever talents he may 
possess, if he reft^se to requite the services 
which others have rendered himj if he possess 
the power, and yet evince no disposition to 
rep^y the kindnesses he has received; and still 
more when he manifests the baseness of his 
heart by returning insult and ii\jury for benefit, 
he is looked upon, and justly so, with disgust 
and aversion, 

'* I hate ingratitude mor^ in man 
Thiua lying vainneas, babbling, cUrankenne8% 
Or any taint of vice yrhoae strong conruption 
In)iabits oui: frail blood." 

What judgment, then, shall be passed upon 
those who never gratefully respond to the 
claims of the Most High ? All other benefactors 
dwindle into insignificance when placed in 
contrast with Him. The benefits He has 
conferred on us invest Him with such a 
claim to our grateful afiection, that no other 
obligation bears any proportion to this. All 
other claims become unworthy of mention 
when contrasted with those which He presents* 
Men cannot but admit that they owe every* 
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Uiing to Go<L All you ore and aD yon have 
is HiB. Not only did He give yon existence, 
and all yonr capacities of knowledge, action, 
and enjoyment, but all the blessings which 
support and gladden that existence are the 
result of His daily love and cara Whose sun 
warms you? Whose air do you breathe? Who 
has fed you all your life long until now? 
Whose power has upheld you in being? Whose 
watchM care has screened you from daiiger 
and firom death? To whom are you indebted 
for health, for agreeable sensations, for family, 
and for connexions? When you were lost and 
ready to perish, who sent His Son to seek and 
to save you? When by your sinfulness you 
stood excluded from heaven, and were become 
an heir of hell, who made provision for your 
deliverance from the fearAil curse? And in 
making that provision, how glorious is the 
display He has made of Himself as a Being 
deserving of your highest gratitude I '^ Here- 
in is love, not that we loved Qod, but that He 
loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitia- 
tion for our sins." Let all your mercies be 
duly considered by you, — ^the blessings of 
Providence and of grace, blessings temporal 
and spiritual, blessings personal and relative, 
the blessings you have received, and those 
you now enjoy; and then, if you can, estimate 
2 
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the iamount of claim which God presents tO 
your gratitade, and determine the fearful 
extent of the ingratitude displayed when His 
claims are denied, or, if yerbally acknowledged, 
are, nevertheless, practically disregarded; when 
there is not only no true sense of obligation 
cherished in the heart, giving forth daily utter- 
ances of praise and thanksgiving, but when 
every blessing is received with coldness and 
indifference, and even employed to the dis- 
honour of the Giver. In such conduct there is 
an amount of criminality which no language, 
however strong, can express; no figure, how- 
ever striking, can illustrate* To this ingrati- 
tude the Almighty calls the attention of the 
whole nniverse on account of its surpassing 
enormity : " Hear, heavens, and give ear, 
earth; for I have nourished and brought up 
children, and they have rebelled against Mel " 
Irreligion implies a preference of things visible 
to things invisible. — It is no difficult task to 
convince men of what will be for their interest 
in this life. Man is capable of distinguishing 
between things of long continuance and those 
of short duration ; and' we see him deciding 
according as it will be most to his advantage 
which to prefer. How anxious are men to 
acquire riches, and thus to provide for old 
age I Nay, they will even toil with unremitting 
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eneigy in order to accnniiilate wealth for their 
heirs, although in many cases uncertain who 
their heirs will be, or in what manner their 
property may be impropriated by them, whether 
prudently applied, or expended in extravagance 
and folly. But about those things which 
are to endure for ever, and which are of so 
much greater value that they are not to be 
compared with anything of an earthly nature, 
they exhibit the most callous and culpable 
recklessness. Uninfluenced alike by the pro- 
mises or threatenings of Qod, the great ma- 
jority of mankind set their affections upon 
earthly and transitory objects, thus presenting 
undeniable evidence of irreligion, and of a 
nature earthly and sensual. 

Were men, in comparing spiritual and eternal 
things with those which are temporal, to 
estimate each according to their real worth and 
importance, so immensely do the former exceed 
the latter, there would be no necessity for 
the exhortations, warnings, and invitations 
so repeatedly addressed to us in the Scriptures. 
Season alone would be sufficient to induce them 
to give all diligence to secure for themselves 
<< a &r more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory." But their minds are blinded, and 
their hearts are corrupted by sin; reason is 
iyrannized over by the senses. Earthly things 
c 3 
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are visible and tangible, they are the things, 
which we see and handle, by which we are 
constantly surrounded; but God and eternity, 
heaven and hell, are not visibld or tangible, 
they are objects not of sense but of faith, and 
therefore are regarded with more or less of 
doubt, or as so distant as not to require im-> 
mediate attention. Their reality is assured to 
us by a mass of evidence varied and incontro- 
vertible, and such as ought to command the 
assent, and supremely influence every reason* 
ing mind: yet, judging by what is constantly 
passing before our eyes, we might conclude 
that this was a world without souls ; that the 
sole end of human existence is to eat, and 
drink, and sleep, and secure as large a share 
of earthly possessions and sensual delights as 
possible ; and that revelation with all its sub- 
lime discoveries of God and of a future state^. 
of man's accountability and eternal destiny, 
were mere figments of the imagination, or at 
most matters of doubtful import 

Thus men reduce themselves to a condition like 
that of an animal. The brute which has no power 
of perceiving anything beyond what its dull eye 
can see, may, and must, live as if the visible- 
were all; the present and the tangible is his 
world^ beyond which he knows nothing, cares 
for nothing: but for you, dear reader, to do so 
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irotdd be to reduce yourself to the brute's 
level; to identify yourself with the ox or the 
horse, and wilfully to renounce those high powers 
by which you have been so greatly elevated 
above all other earthly creatures. It would be to 
allow the senses to tyrannize over the soul; 
to be enslaved by the material things which 
were designed to subserve your interests, and 
to be moulded by your influence; to allow 
the things seen and temporal to paralyze the 
faculties which so eminently distinguish you, 
and render you caUous to aU the relations you 
sustain to God and to fiiturity. 

Irreligion implies indecision. — ^With most 
inen the want of religion is mainly owing 
to their instability of purpose. It is not that 
they have finally resolved on their course as one 
they ought to pursue, or are pursuing it with the 
approbation of their judgment But few men, 
if any, really mean to die without seeking after 
God; or deliberately and decidedly renounce all 
religiom The prevailing fault is, that though 
convinced of the propriety and importance of a 
religious life, their purpose is not strong enough 
to overcome the obstacles that beset them and 
oppose its pursuit. Their will is not sufficient 
to master their opposing inclinations and ten-» 
dencies* Hence, though their understanding 
and conscience tell them they ought to be 
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religious, and they purpose becoming so, they 
allow themselves to be borne along by the 
inflnenees which STUTonnd them. Instead of 
practising self-denial, they give way to self- 
indulgence ; and instead of mortifying, they yield 
to their corrupt inclinations. At one time, like 
JFelix, they are strongly impressed in favour of 
religion ; their feelings are powerfolly excited; 
but then, like him, they propose a more con- 
venient season for decision. Now their inclina- 
tions and desires draw them towards God, 
and they seem just ready to surrender their 
hearts to Him; then they pause, and hesitate, 
and falter j and turn back to their former course. 
Often they look upon Christians as the happiest 
of people, with a secret longing of heart to be 
associated with them and to enjoy their com- 
forts; thai again, they are fotmd in company 
with the votaries of the world, and pursuing 
their pleasures. They cannot quite give up 
religion, nor will they Mly embrace it They 
have occasional convictions and wishes, but 
no fixed, deliberate purpose. Such conduct is 
in the highest degree irrational. There are two 
things equidistant from right reason : to decide 
without evidence, and to remain undecided 
amidst evidence— evidence, clear, abundant, 
and incontrovertible. To be undecided in re- 
ligion comes Under the latter condemnation. The 
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tinreasonableness of indecision is also in propor- 
tion to the importance of the subject to be decided. 

Youthful reader, ponder seriously and feith- 
fiillj this extreme of all follies. Is religion 
the only matter on which you cannot make 
up your mind? — that which comes to 
you in Grod's name, and urges His claims; 
which so much affects your happiness and well- 
being for both worlds ; which relates directly 
to the soul and its eternal salvation; — ^religion, 
the end of your existence, and the noblest 
object of your reason? What, is this matter to 
be left in a state of abeyance? Is it here that 
you remain undetermined, when you are sur- 
rounded by such extensive means of informa- 
tion and conviction? When reason, conscience, 
Scripture, Providence, are all urging you to 
decide for God, will you run counter to their 
united voice? 0, then, tell us not of your 
reasoning powers, your education, your know- 
ledge 1 We hesitate not to affirm, that the indi- 
vidual who cannot make up his mind, where 
the decision rests between Qod and Satan, 
holiness and iniquity, happiness and misery, 
heaven and heU, however he may pride himself 
on his understanding or attainments, is no 
better than a learned madman! 

It would be easy to extend these remarks 
on the amazing folly of irreligion. It 
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is not a mere negation,^ — ^a life without God,— 
the absence of right feeling towards Him; bat 
the existence and active operation of every 
wrong one* It is living to dishonour Him, to 
disown His claims, to abuse His benefits, to 
resist His requirements, to give a preference in 
our regards and pursuits to things infinitely 
inferior^ to loVe and serve the creature rather 
than the Creator, to pursue a course of conduct 
which admits not either of justification or 
palliation. Whatever plea may be urged, it 
will prove, when tested, altogether worthless; 
and for this obvious reason, that there is no 
lawful interest, no allowed engagement, no 
true obligation devolving upon us in the 
present state of our being, which would not be 
inconceivably better provided for by a supreme 
attention to Qod and our souls. The fact is^ 
that the individual who is most in earnest in 
his attention to the concerns of his soul; who 
walks most humbly with Gk)d; who lives 
most closely in the habit of communion with 
the Most High; who visits most frequently 
the throne of grace, in the exercise of faith, 
and in the acts of devotion; whose vision is 
most completely absorbed and filled with the 
realities of the life to come, and the obligations 
arising &om eternity, is the one of all others 
tiie most honourable, the most useful, the most 
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happy, and the beet prepared for every duty, 
whether personal, domestic, or social. 

Let not the youthM reader suppose that 
religion is merely the concem of the middle- 
aged and the old. This ia the mistake of many 
of your age; but such a supposition is a 
dishonour to religion, and a dishonour to Qod^ 
Ought not He to have the first and best of our 
days? Should He be put off with the dregs of 
life? Can you imagine it will suffice to present 
to Him those 4ying remains of existence that 
aire of no service for anything else; the refuse 
of sin, and Satan, and the world? ^^When 
men grow virtuous in their old age,'' s«ya 
Swift, " they are merely making a sacrifice to 
God of the Devil's leavings." Does not your 
reason blush, and your gratitude recoil from 
such a thought? Youth is so &r from being 
exonerated from the claima of r^igion, that 
there are many weighty considerations which 
show that earhf piOy ia matter both of obligar 
tion and privilege. 

Yauth is the. 9easQ9i nw^ JawmtakU Jor the 
attaifmmf (^ pMy. -^ Sveryone knows that 
youth is the best pcurt of existence. It is the 
spring-time of life : not merely a season^of 
joy and beauiy, but of activity and hope. It ia 
the seed-time; and as a man sows so also he 
reaps. If the seed-time be neglected, it is in 
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vain to look for the harvest And as in 
nature^ so in human existence^ there can be 
bnt one spring in the year; and in each case it 
is the spring that gives the character to the 
whole of the year that is to follow. As is 
the youth, such usually is the man. It is, 
therefore, the period when the seeds of piety 
must be sown, or it will be followed by a 
fruitless autumn, and a destitute and cheerless 
winter. 

It is in accordance with the ordinary laws of 
the human mind, that what is begun well in 
early life will advance; there will be progres- 
sion, and a prosperous end. It is so in science; 
it is so in art ; it is so in all the business of 
life. If a person begins well in the study of 
any given subject, or in the acquirement of any 
given art, it is expected, as a natural result, 
that there will be advancement, and a success- 
ful issue. It is the law of our nature, that 
actions repeated become habits, and habits 
strengthened and confirmed by repetition be- 
come fixed and permanent; and this general 
law of our nature, applying as it does to all the 
departments of common life, is particularly, 
applicable to religion. The reverse of this is 
equally true ; for how rarely does a thing end 
well that begins ill I Youth may, therefore, be 
regarded as the hinge of our destiny ; as the 
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period when we decide the character of our 
fatore days, whether good or evil. 

The state of feeling in youth is better fitted 
for receiving religious impressions than in 
more advanced life. Beligion is more inti- 
mately connected with the heart than the head> 
and its authority is not establif^hed in the soul 
until it has made a conquest of the affections. 
Its great principles of action are love to God 
and man. These constitute the moral power 
which bind the faculties of the mind to 
*^ obedience to the faith." We may easily 
succeed in making a person see the wisdom, 
the harmony and fitness, of the great truths of 
revelation; but till he has been brought to feel 
them as well as see them, we have only accom- 
plished the half, and the least half, of what is 
necessary to constitute him a new creature, 
a lover of holiness, a child of Qod. 

Now in youth the soul is capable of deeper im- 
pressions, the affections are more easily moved, 
than in mature life. We are more easily 
accessible to the influence of hope and fear, joy 
and sorrow; and it is matter of general 
experience, that the impressions made on the 
youthful heart, whether good or evil, are more 
permanent and influential than any which 
can be made in subsequent years. Who is ig- 
norant ef the earnest friendship of youth, of the 
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strength of early attachments ? Who has not 
heard how these have remained like the enr 
graving on the rock^ whilst ihe thousand 
feelings and affections which have sprung 
up in the soul at a later period have been 
swept away like an impressiiCHi on the sand, 
erased by the surges of the tide ? An aged 
man^ whose memory was so far decayed that he 
no longer recognised his ne€D:«st relatiyes, was 
asked if hes knew who Christ was? Instantly 
his doll and languid eye brightened up, as he 
replied^ ** O, yes I He was the Friend of my 
yauik; my best Frigid; my only Savwur. " 

Youth presents the fewest obstacles to re^ 
ligion. At ereiry period of life there are diffi- 
culties to be OTeroome in turmng to Qod with 
purpose of heart At any time it is needM to 
strive, if we would enter the strait gate; to 
take up the crossi, if we would follow Ghrifii 
But it is much easier to torn to Gk)d in youth 
than it is in later Ufa Then the: body possesses 
health and strength, unworn by sickness or 
exhausting toiL The mind ia free from anxious 
corroding cares, not oppressed and harassed by 
disappointments and adversities. It is more doh* 
eile and teachable, more accessible to the truths 
than when long perverted by error, prejudice, 
and the deceitfulness of sin. The heart is then 
not hardened by long continuance in vice, nor 
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has it to straggle with the force of long-estab- 
lished evil habits; neither is it perplexed and 
goaded by the anxieties and harassments of 
business. If^ then, at this period the difficnlties 
of religion produce hesitation, what hope is 
there that they will be stirmoiinted in the 
liitare, increased as they will be by the pro- 
gress of time, and by years of indedsion, 
nnbelief, worldliness, and resistance of the 
Holy Spirit? 

Ilarfy piety is the mfy efectual presertatioe 
from the enarea and evils to wkidi y&uth is ex^ 
posed. — ^This is the period when most yonng 
persons leave the paternal home, and enter on 
the bnsy scenes of life ; when, removed &om 
parental observation and control, tiiey are 
called, in some measure, to think, and judge, 
and act for themselves. They enter on the wide 
theatre of the world unaided by that superin- 
tending care, and ardent love, by which they 
have been previously guided in every time of 
perplexity and doubt, and guarded from every 
danger to which their virtue was exposed. Now 
the principles which have been early instilled 
into tilieir minds are to be brought to the 
test They have arduous and difficult duties 
to perform, powerful and seductive temptations 
to resist ; and on the course of action they pursue 
at this critical period, their future character 
d2 
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and destiny may in a great measure depend. 
He that in the beginniAg of a joorney takes the 
wrong road, diverges at every step farther and 
farther from the right path; and although 
return is not impossible, yet at what an expense 
of time and comfort is it made ! It is, then, of 
the utmost consequence to start well. 0, how 
important it is that at this period there should 
be the right perception, the permanent ap-* 
proval, the enlightened estimation of all that 
is good ; that the affections should be enlisted 
in its behalf, and habits of piety formed 
and fixed 1 Is it wise in a traveller, before 
starting on his journey, to equip himself with 
all that he will need by the way ? Is it wise in 
the mariner, before he enters on his voyage, to 
provide hijnself with all necessary stores ? So, 
in the opinion of all who have finished their 
course with joy, early piety is the only effectual 
preparation for the journey and voyage of life, 
** Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his 
way? By taking heed thereto according to Thy 
word." He who ventures to launch on the ocean 
of life without religion is like one attempting 
to cross the Atlantic in a vessel without com- 
pass, ballast, anchor, or chart How great his 
infatuation in supposing he can escape the 
perils which must result from such pre- 
sumption I 
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It is a serions izath that the moral dangers 
in the voyage of life stand thickest aroimd 
its entrance. Ike most perilous rocks and 
shoals are at the mouth of the river, where it 
enters the ocean; and notwithstanding all the 
instmctions, cantions, and warnings supplied 
by Scriptoie and the solicitude ^ fiiends, more 
shipwrecks are made there Idian anywhere dse. 

How great is the danger from ml ossociatiaM/ 
Evil companionship has mined more bodies 
and move souls than almost anything ehe that 
can be mentioned. This is ever found to 
be one iof the fmst and most pressing dangers 
that attend the young. Here is a youth 
called to live under the same roo^ ta work 
in the same shop, with persons of his own age, 
who are engaged in the same pursuits with 
himself, but who are entirely destitute of piety, 
hardly ever look into the Sacred Volume, 
habitually treat religion and religious exercises 
¥nith levity, whose language is profane and 
impure, who constantly desecrate the Sabbath, 
and who are debased by injustice, fidse- 
hood, and intemperance. For a time the 
influence of better training causes him to regard 
their practices with dislike and disgust. He 
stands aloof, and expresses his disapprobation; 
but if this is the result of education, not of 
a renewed heart, he has but little power 
n 3 
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to endure the conflict that follows. The 
avowal of his sentiments stirs up opposition 
and ridicule, and awakens a hatefiil zeal to 
draw him into the paths of sin. Wit, raillery, 
reproach, satire, all are employed to overcome 
every virtuous principle within him. And, then, 
he is plied with various arts and subtile 
allurements to draw him into sin and folly; 
to corrupt his mind, and entangle him in the 
mazes of licentiousness. How many inexperi- 
enced youths just introduced into the world 
have, in this way, become the victims of sinful 
associates I At first conscience, the sentinel of 
virtue, sounded the alarm, and stung him with 
remorse; but the horror excited by vice was 
gradually lessened by familiarity; the alarm 
roused by evil practices was diminished by 
their repetition; caution and self-control were 
gradually destroyed, until the restraints im-* 
posed by education, a parent's parting advice, 
and the checks of conscience, were broken 
through. The hardening process went on until 
the sentiments, the morals, and the heart 
became totally corrupt, and all that was hopefiil 
and promising in youUi was destroyed. 

Then there are the mares and temptations of 
the world. " Who can describe the dangers to. 
which a youth is exposed on entering a world 
like this, destitute of the presiding, governing 
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care of religion, — ^his passions strong, — ^his 
prudence weak ; impatient, rash, without ex- 
perience, — ^a thousand avenues of seduction 
opening around him," -* pleasure in every 
attractive form that can excite the imagination 
and inflame the passions, like a syren, standing 
at the entrance of the "broad way," holding out 
the cup of enchantment, and urging him to take 
it ? 0, how fearful his exposure I For the deceit- 
fulness of the world has not yet been proved, the 
vanity of its pleasures is yet unfelt, the bitter- 
ness of disappointment is yet unknown. All 
is high hope and anxious expectation. The 
imagination revels amidst its own gay fancies, 
and hope invests the future in the brightest 
colours. In the youthful mind, too, the 
principle of curiosity is generally powerftd. It 
longs to become acquainted with new objects^ 
and to enter new scenes. It is apt to be fear- 
less of danger, and unmindful of the evil con- 
sequences of parleying with temptation. Can 
we, then, wonder that so many sad examples 
meet the eye at every avenue of life of unhappy 
youths who, abandoning themselves, to the 
pursuit of pleasure, have become the disgrace 
of their friends, and the very scourge of 
society ? 

Let not the youthful reader flatter himself that 
he is secure; that his own good sense and moral 
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feeling will preserve him. " He that trusteth 
in his own heart is a fool." The power of 
temptation, the force of example, the inflnence 
of circumstances in- new and untried situations, 
are inconceivable, and may baffle the clearest 
convictions and strongest resolutions, and often 
render us a wonder to ourselves. Here the 
aids of Divine grace are indispensable. 

Y<nithful piety is pecidiarly acceptcAk to God. 
— While piety in any age is pleasing to Him, 
early piety presents a special charm; for it 
pre-eminently honours His supreme excellence. 
Under the Mosaic economy, the Jirst was to be 
chosen for God; the first-bom of man, the 
first-bom of cattle, the first-finits of the field. 
Why was this? To teach us that He requires 
us to honour Him by dedicating to His service 
the first-finits of our years, of our faculties, 
and affections. Never at any future period will 
the young have the same opportunity of evinc- 
ing the goodness of their motives in embracing 
the Divine service. They then yield their hearts 
to God in preference to all other claimants 
when they are most susceptible of the at- 
tractions with which they are surrounded. By 
breaking away from all earthly allurements 
they practically say, — 

'' Thee I can love, and Thee alone, 

With pure delight and inward bliss." 
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They do not yield to Him when every other 
enticement has gone. They do not offer to Him 
that which is torn, and lame, and sick, — ^facul- 
ties and powers worn out in the service of sin, 
—the mere dregs of existence, the gleanings 
of a field from which Satan has carried away 
the harvest, the evening of a day of which 
the best hours have been spent in worldliness 
and folly. On the contrary, they honour Gk>d 
by entering His service while in possession of 
health and strength, cheerfrdness and vigour; 
before the mind has become distracted with 
care, or the conscience burdened with the guilt 
of long disobedience, or the mental and physi- 
cal powers enfeebled by the infirmities of age. 
They do not renounce the world after a long 
and mortifying experience of its vanity and 
deceptiveness. They do not relinquish their 
sins because they can enjoy them no longer. 
Nor do they flee to the mercy-seat because they 
are scared by the near approach of death; but 
present to God the best offering it will ever be 
in their power to give. " God," it is said, 
"loveth a cheerful giver." If this be true 
where gifts of inferior value are concerned, how 
much more when we present to Him that 
which He values most I 

Youthful reader, if you purpose to give 
God your heart, do it in the bloom of 
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your years and your strength. Let Him 

have the piety and devotion of your youth. 

Would you thank anyone to offer you a 

purse without the money; or a shell without 

the kernel; or the stalk when the flower is 

withered; or dross when the gold has been 

extracted? And would you offer to the Lord 

the poor remains of a life spent in the service 

of sin? " After wasting your youth, your 

strength, your prime, would you insult your 

Creator by offering to Him your last days? 0, 

act not so base a parti How little is the best 

you have to offer, compared with what He 

justly merits at your hands 1 The numerous 

and bright examples of early devotedness to 

God recorded in the Sacred Volume, and the 

many promises addressed to the young to incite 

and encourage them to seek the Lord early, 

show how pleasing youthful piety is in His 

sight, and how certain the young are to obtain 

His grace and blessing. "I love them that 

love Me, and they that seek Me early shall find 

Me." " Wilt thou not from this time cry unto 

Me, My Father, Thou art the Guide of my 

youth?" 

Early piety is the most profitable.-^Yie^i^f is 
always productive of happiness ; and therefore 
the sooner it is eigoyed the greater must be the 
privilege. Many young persons are at a loss 
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to conceive how religion can yield happiness. 
They regard it as consisting of a series of duties, 
many of them severe, restrictive, and self- 
denying, — a kind of penance, or at any rate a 
service rigid, gloomy, and repulsive. Hence, 
to speak to them of religion producing pleasure 
seems a perfect paradox. Here is the solution. 
Beligion is a service, but it is the service not 
of a slave but of a child ; and with the 
duties it brings the disposition and the 
privileges of a child. It flows firom a prin- 
ciple of love; and therefore it is rendered 
checffiillyi He who enjoys religion has 
all his sins pardoned; his person is accepted 
of Gk)d; his heart is renewed by Divine 
grace; he eigoys a delightM assurance of 
salvation; he has become a child of Grod. 
Wondrous thought! a chiM of God! What 
can be conceived higher or nobler than this? 
How great the happiness to be the object of 
Divine love, and care, and interest; to enjoy 
the smile, &vonr, and blessing of the Most 
High I To have Him for our Guide, and 
Shield, and Buckler; to hold communion 
with Him as our Father; and to have an 
interest in aU the promises of His word, and 
all the blessings of His grace: such is re- 
ligion. We urge it, therefore, upon ajl men, 
not simply as a duty, but as n privilege. 
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Religion is but another name for happiness; 
and can you be happy too soon? 

But while religion blesses every period of 
life, it yields unspeakable advantages to the 
young. What cannot be said of anything else 
may be tl'uly affirmed of early piety, — " It will 
fit you for everything." It is the great pre- 
paration for this world, as well as the only 
qualification for the next. It will furnish a 
defence against the temptations, snares, and 
corrupt infiuences to which youth is exposed 
and by which myriads are ruined. Should you 
be called to occupy responsible posts of duty 
in the world, it will give the most certain 
security for good character, and ensure con- 
fidence and esteem. If success should attend 
you in your pursuits, it will prevent prosperity 
from destroying you, and sanctify your wealth 
by directing it into usefiil channels. Should 
poverty be your lot, it will make you a possessor 
of those blessings which constitute an angel's 
wealth. Though poor on earth, you will be 
rich in heaven. When you are placed at the 
head of a family of your own, piety will 
heighten, refine, and sweeten domestic happi- 
ness, and qualify you for the performance of 
every relative duty. It will be your comforter 
in sickness, your companion in solitude^ and 
your preserver amidst the artifices of busi- 
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ness, and the dangers arising from the corrupt 
state of society. It will not only be the guide 
of your youth, but the protection of your mature 
life, and the prop of your old age. It will 
prepare you for an early death, or for a multi- 
tude of years. It will smooth your last 
pillow by inspiring you with immortal hopes; 
and having made you meet for heaven, it will 
secure for you a triumphant entrance into that 
world of joy, and put you in possession of a 
happiness and glory such as "eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered 
into the heart of man to conceive." 

Those who obtain religion young are likely to 
rise to greater emineTice in holinesSj and to be 
more useful in promoting it in the world, than 
later converts. — In every science and depart- 
ment of business early application is deemed 
essential to future excellency. He who trifles 
away the morning and the noon, must neces- 
sarily leave a large portion of the work of the 
day undone. But in an especial manner early 
piety attracts the Divine favour and blessing. 
As by it the young peculiarly honour God, so 
does He condescend in like manner to honour 
them. He does so by bestowing upon them 
richer and more copious effusions of His Spirit, 
and often by the marked and honourable dis- 
tinction which He puts upon them. If we 

£ 
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refer to the history of the Church, whether 
in ancient or modem times, we shall find 
that the most eminent of her members, in 
all ages, have been those who were converted 
yonng. Thus it was with the greater part 
of those whose names appear most pro- 
minent on the pages of inspiration. K we 
come to later times, we seldom find Qod 
conferring distinguished honour except upon 
those who have feared Him firom their youth. 
Baxter and Owen, Doddridge and Watts, the 
Wesleys and Whitefield, Hervey and Buchanan, 
and hxmdreds more who have shone as lights 
in the world, were all converted young. Of 
those who have gone forth as missionaries into 
foreign lands, and whose toils, privations, and 
successes class them with the noblest of the 
Church's worthies, nearly all sought God in 
their youth. Later converts are like the short- 
lived gleam which, after a day cloudy and 
tempestuous, sometimes breaks forth in the 
evening, but calls forth few emotions of joy, 
and yields but little advantage: whereas early 
converts are like the sun rising on a summer's 
morning, <^ shining more and more unto the 
perfect day;'' whose dawn and progress are 
hailed with general satisfaction and delight, 
and are a benefit to all. 

YoutA/ul piety is the moat interesting and 
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impressive. — Of the many objects that meet the 
eye in passing through life, there is not one 
more interesting and delightful than a youth 
distinguished by decided piety. The rareness 
of the spectacle renders it the more striking; 
while the temptations that multiply on every 
side more clearly prove it to be genuine. To see 
the world and sin renounced, the lust of the 
flesh and of the mind resisted and overcome, 
and at a period^ too, when their influence is 
so great, is a convincing proof of what 
the grace of God can effect in the human 
character. Yet such instances we have on 
record, that the young may be encouraged to 
seek after Gh)d. Who can behold a youthful 
Joseph resisting with pious disdain the allure- 
ments and solicitations of licentious passion; 
or a Moses, at that period of life when the 
heart is most susceptible of ambitious emotion, 
^^ refusing to be called the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter, choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of Gk)d, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season;^' or a Josiah, 
^^ fearing the Lord from his youth,'' and amidst 
the snares-ond fascinations of royalty, walking 
in the ways of David his father, declining 
^^ neither to the right hand nor to the left;" 
or a Timothy, "who from a child knew the 
Holy Scriptures," — and not be impressed with 
s 2 
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the lovelinesB of early piety? 0, with such 
examples before them, let not the yomig 
despair of attaining to real sanctity of life and 
heart I' The same Divine power which shone so 
illustriously in these instances, will also enable 
them to walk in the narrow path that leadeth 
unto life. 

If religion be not embraced in early life, the 
probahility iSj that it will not be obtained at any 
subsequerit period, — So common is it for young 
persons to look forward to some future period of 
life in which they persuade themselves they shall 
most certainly lay the concerns of religion to 
heart, that on many minds this probability will 
make but little impression. It may be so with 
the reader. You feel strong in the belief of 
your own decision; and, ignorant of the diffi- 
culiy of changing the bias of the heart, you 
fancy that, if you will it, you may, when you 
please, stay the current of your passions, burst 
the fetters of long-established habits, and ^% 
a new bias to your thoughts and feelings, to 
your words and actions. But how delusive is 
this I Go bid the river of the valley roll back 
to its source on the mountain's summit; go 
bid the Ethiopian change his skin, and the 
leopard his spots; and learn by these impossi- 
bilities what it is to make the heart good which 
has long been habituated to do evil. 
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SinM propensities always grow stronger the 
longer they are indulged. Yon will greatly 
err if you suppose you can keep the point of 
distance from God fbced; that you may go on 
for years in the ardent pursuit of the world, 
and in the neglect of Christ, without increasing 
your aversion to Him and to His service; 
that you may remain indifferent for a season, 
without becoming hostile. It is impossible I 
Whilst you live in the indulgence of sin, and 
in conformity to the world, the native dislike 
of your heart to Christ, and to the things of 
salvation, is every day becoming stronger. A 
continual process is going on, assimilating the 
soul more and more to the world, rendering it 
less and less susceptible of religious impressions. 
The stream deepens and widens as it flows : the 
twig hardens and becomes less flexible as it 
grows, until it acquires a fimmess that defies 
the strongest arm to bend it. If you are not 
for Christ, you will necessarily be against Him. 
There is no such thing as indifference in 
matters of religion ; no neutrality, no middle 
domain you may occupy. Every Sabbath you 
spend, every sermon you hear, every striving 
of the Holy Spirit in your heart, if not elevat- 
ing you nearer to God, is bearing you fiurther 
from Him. Every year that rolls over your 
head, nay, every feeling that passes through 
E 3 
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your heart, is either advancing your spiritual 
growth and preparation for the happiness of 
heaven, or is impressing upon you more deeply 
the stamp of iniquity, and promoting your 
preparation for the misery of hell. The current 
of evil passion is swelling, the force of evil habit 
is being confinned; and if you suppose that 
you can easily stem the one, or break through 
the other, you are sporting yourself with your 
own deceivings. A thought of repentance may 
occasionally steal athwart your mind; but, 
feeling the difficulty of obeying the impulse, 
you will be tempted to delay, from the foolish 
expectation that it will be found easier at some 
future season. Thus, by a deceit which the 
heart acquires a facility in practising upon 
itself, the period which it is fondly thought will 
be a favourable one is shifted backwards and 
backwards, till the opportunity is for ever lost 
in the darkness of death. 

Nor must the uncertainty of life pass un- 
noticed. Nothing can be more presumptuous 
than to presume on years to come. How many 
a youth, in many respects promising, has been 
ruined in consequence of postponing religion 
from a confident persuasion that he had a long 
series of years in prospect! Acting under this 
impression, he has stifled conviction ; and as he 
yielded more and more to the influence of the 
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world and sin, his former good feelings and 
desires became less and less. He no longer 
thought of repentance or of prayer. At 
length, he could come to the house of God 
without any impression of seriousness, and 
listen to the word of God with careless indif- 
ference. His mind was made up that religibn 
should be the concern of some future day. 
But, alas I that fiiture day never came. When 
least expected, a fatal disease arrested him. 
Ministers were sent for, but he had no capacity 
of thought Disease brought with it feebleness* 
and distraction. And then he was excused 
from attending to the concerns of religion, 
because he was insensible, or because the 
physician had said he must not be disturbed. 
Thus he passed away in a state of apathy and 
stupor into an awful eternity. This is no 
fancy picture. It is not even a case of rare 
occurrence. 

Besides, how can anyone repent or turn to 
God but by the influence of the Holy Spirit? 
And does not the hope of His assistance 
diminish the longer we continue to despise His 
grace? In youth His influence is especially 
experienced. It is usually a time of gracious 
visitation, when His calls are most urgent, 
and His strivings the most powerfiil, tender, 
and encouraging. When, therefore. His influ- 
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ences are resisted, and that resistance is con* 
tinned through a series of years spent in 
worldliness, and sin, and folly, what reason is 
there to hope that the Divine Spirit y^j in 
such case, extend His grace to one who has 
sinned until he can sin no longer, or whose 
dying prayers are the mere result of remorse 
and alarm? As an example: It was stated 
by the late Dr. Fletcher, of Stepney, that he 
was one day sent for to visit a person whose 
conduct had been precisely such as just 
described. " I found him," he said, ** suffering 
prodigiously from terror of conscience. I did 
all I could to point out his danger, and the 
remedy. He believed what I said theoretically, 
but he could not apply it. He had dishonoured 
God; he had trifled with conviction; he had 
resisted the Holy Spirit; and in inexpressible 
torture of mind, I heard him say, * for 
another day I The physician has said I shall 
be a dead man to-night. for another day I 
0, pray for me I I cannot pray I' " Such were 
the sad consequences of postponing religion 
and quenching the Holy Spirit. It is a dan- 
gerous thing to tamper with conscience; it is 
a fearftd thing to trifle with religion. 

In closing this chapter, the youthftd reader 
is affectionately urged to make religion his 
immediate concern. This is in all probability 
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the crisis of yotir history, the hinge of your 
destiny. On your present choice depends, not 
onlyyonr welfare and happiness in this life, 
but also in eternity. Ought not such a period 
to be attended with serious thought and earnest 
prayer for the guidance and help of tiie Holy 
Spirit? Eeview, I entreat you, the various 
considerations which have been presented: 
give them the attention their importance de- 
mands. It is not a light thing, it is your 
life. And as you do so, remember that in the 
decision you adopt, you are not the only person 
interested. It may be you have pious parents : 
with them, therefore, this must be a subject of 
deepest solicitude. You cannot know the 
intensity of their feelings on your account; 
but you may conceive of it in part by 
the prayers they have offered up on your 
behalf, their affectionate counsels, their 
many warnings; and, if you have left the 
shelter of the parental roof, by the tenderness 
and deep heart-felt solicitude which marked 
their last embrace and their last parting 
counsels. 0, respect their feelings, reward 
their affection, relieve their solicitude! But, 
above all, respect yourself; be concerned for 
your own safety and happiness. Weigh in 
the balance of truth your obligations, your 
dangers, your prospects; what you ought to be 
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and what you ought to do. Consider the great 
end of life, and whither it tends. Listen 
to the voice of reason, conscience, Scripture, 
experience: all these, with united voice, give 
one verdict, — that the wisest, happiest, safest, 
and most profitable course which the young 
can pursue is, to consecrate their early days to 
the service of God. 



The Duties which Young People 
owe to their Parents. 



PART 11. 



'^ No object is more amiable or more delightful than a 
dutifol and virtuous child. It is university esteemed 
and loved. The affection which it excites, and the repu- 
tation which it produces, are sincere, solid, and permanent. 
Nothing more certainly generates esteem, nothing more 
uniformly creates friends. It is a kind of glory surround- 
ing the child wherever he goes: seen, felt, and acknow- 
ledged by all men, and conferring a distinction otherwise 
imattainable. All persons presage well of such a child ; 
and he is expected of course to fill every station which 
he is called to occupy with propriety and honour. 

'' An undutiful child, on the contrary, brands his own 
character with odiousness and infEimy. No person sees 
him, or thinks of him, but with pain and disgust. No 
parent is willing that his own children should become his 
companions. The vilest persons regard him with con- 
tempt and suspicion, the best with pity and indignation. 
A parent on his death-bed hardly knows how to ask a 
blessing for him, and those who survive are still more 
unable to believe it will descend upon his head." — ^Dr. 

DWIQHT. 



THE DUTIES WHICH YOUNG 
PEOPLE OWE TO THEIR 
PARENTS. 



Of the various duties enjoined in the Sacred 
Scriptures for the regulation of human conduct, 
some rest wholly on the sovereign authority of 
the Lawgiver; the reasons of the injunction 
lie not within the limited sphere of our per- 
ception. There are others, however, which are 
accompanied with a manifest rational evidence. 
They arise out of the various relations existing 
among men, and are obviously founded on the 
harmony and fitness of things. Tet the 
authority of each class is the same, — ^it rests 
on the character of God, and His relations to 
us. The duty ofobedience is equally obligatory, 
whether we can understand the reasons of the 
injunction or not The authority of a prescribed 
duty rests on infinitely higher ground than our 
perception of its re^onableness* So fiax, how- 
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ever, as we can trace out the rationale of the 
Divine precepts, to do so will not only be 
an interesting and delightful subject of study, 
serving to confirm our faith in the wisdom of 
those precepts the reasons of which are lesft 
obvious, or hidden altogether from our view, but 
will also supply a motive for obeying with 
increased deUght 

A very little reflection will serve to show that 
the duties of loving Gk)d supremely, of loving 
our neighbour as ourself, and of honouring our 
parents, all arise out of relationships common 
to all men. They are founded on the nature 
and fitness of things; they ec^ist independently 
of any revealed command respecting them. 

With regard to the latter duiy, its wisdom, 
utility, and importance are most apparent. 
Any other course of conduct is to be deprecated 
as disgraceful, a violation of every natural 
claim, and destructive of order, happiness, and 
security. 

How essential the frilfilment of filial duties 
is to the good order of a &mily, must be 
obvious to everyone. No femily can be 
prosperous in which there is no subordina- 
tion; nor can any children enjoy happi- 
ness and respect who are not from early life 
taught to revere the claims of parents. By 
being placed under parental rule and t^are, 
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diildren aie provided for at a period when they 
are alike unable to judge what is right, or to 
make provision for their own wants; while the 
love which (}od has implanted in the parental 
breast generally secures the administration 
of domestic government in a way which 
renders it of the highest advantage to the 
child; and by a reflex influence it operates 
equally to the benefit of the parents them- 
selves. 

So folly do the obligations of filial affection 
and obedience commend themselves to the 
common understanding and experience of man- 
kind, that the propriety and justice of these 
duties have been felt and acknowledged by all 
natioiis; so that the youth who despises and 
violates them renders himself, in the judgment 
of universal opinion, an object of contempt and 
odium. The youthfol reader is, therefore, urged 
to study attentively the duties he owes to his 
parents. Let them be made matter of serious 
consideration; not a mere transient thought, 
passing through Hie mind and leaving no trace 
behind, — but a deep, abiding, influential con- 
sideration. Ask yourself, as you peruse the 
following statement, whether the duties speci- 
fied are not wise, and just, and right; 
whether they are not such as reason and 
conscience approve, and which at all times 
F 2 
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it is your highest wisdom and interest to 
observe. 

The first duty which young people owe their 
parents is love. — ^And love, which is founded 
on esteem and reverence, includes gratitude. 
No small degree of gratitude is due from every 
child for the unwearied cares, labours, and 
kindnesses of its parents. In those unhappy 
instances in which esteem for a parent can 
have little place, gratitude ought at least 
to exist; nor can any case arise in which 
the obligations of filial love can be altogether 
cancelled. That parents aught to be loved 
admits of no question. You are indebted 
to them for life and its daUy comforts. You 
can now form but a faint conception of 
the extent of their care and love for you. 
It is known only to themselves how cheer- 
fully and diligently they have toiled; how 
they have sacrificed for you rest and ease, 
and with unremitting solicitude watched 
over your welfare. Call to mind, if you 
can, tiie many and varied expressions of 
parental affection, sympathy, and kindness 
which have followed you from your earliest 
existence until now. In how many instances 
have they administered to your wants, con- 
tributed to your comfort, aided your feeble- 
ness, guided your inexperience, and pro- 
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moted your wel&re? Think on these things; 
and then say whether they are not entitled to 
your grateM affection, as yoor best and niost 
loving bene&ctors. 

We may confidently assert that if young 
people have any well-wishers, any friends upon 
earth whom above all others they are bound to 
esteem and love, it is their parents. No other 
love is so sincere and disinterested as theirs. 
Other friends may be kind, but they mostly 
expect their services to be returned with in- 
terest. The purest friendship is not altogether 
disinterested; but parents think far more of 
their children's welfiire than their own. Their 
regard is unfeigned, hearty, and undesigning. 
Th.ey have no oblique glances towards their 
own interests. If by their exertions and 
self-denial they may but advance the comfort 
and prosperity of their children, they have no 
higher object of ambition. To see them happy 
is to be happy themselves. Powerful, indeed, 
is their claim to your affection. If you are 
destitute of love to them, the deficiency must 
originate in a strange and guilty state of 
mind, such as must prepare the way for 
almost every vice. In vain will you attempt 
to frilfil other duties to your parents, if you 
are deficient in this. Here the whole course 
of filial duty begins; and, if not commenced 
F 3 
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here, it will never be pursued with success. 
Love is the principle of all duty. Every- 
thing else is a body without a soul, a shadow 
without the substwice. Every young person 
is bound to return love for love, care for care, 
kindness for kindness; and that by motives 
which at once appeal to the judgment, the 
conscience, and the heart, with thrilling 
power. And how ought your love to be 
manifested ? If you truly love your parents, 
you will look upon them with complacency and 
delight 

"Mary," said a father one day playfully 
to his little daughter, a child five years old, 
^^ you are not good for anything." 

" Yes, I am, dear papa," she replied, looking 
thoughtftilly and tenderly into his face. 

" Why, what are you good for ? Pray tell 
me." 

" I am good to love you, papa," was her 
earnest reply, as she threw her tiny arms 
around his neck, and impressed upon his cheek 
a kiss of sincere affection. How must this 
endearing expression of love have penetrated 
that parent's heart ! and how easy and pleasant 
must every filial duty become when such love 
inspires the breast I 

If your heart be thus affected towards your 
parents, you will take pleasure in their company. 
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Home will be delightful, because it is the abode 
of those who engage your wannest esteem and 
reverence. You will be solicitous to please 
them, and to avoid whatever would cause them 
grief or annoyance. This is the very essence of 
love, and the sum of filial duty. You will 
study to promote their comfort, and add in 
every possible way to their happiness. You 
will make your will to consist in doing theirs. 
You will respect their judgment, and seek 
their advice and direction, persuaded that their 
counsels will assuredly be designed for your 
good, and that no others are more worthy 
of your confidence, or more deserving to be 
entrusted with your plans and purposes. Those 
young people who are ever endeavouring to 
conceal their designs and actions from the 
knowledge of their parents, and seek other 
counsel in preference to theirs, not only dis- 
honour them, but have generally some unworthy 
object in view by which they dishonour them- 
selves. Love is opposed to selfishness; and if 
you love your parents, you will be willing for 
their sake to submit to self-denial, to make 
sacrifices, or even to brave the most extreme 
dangers. History, both ancient and modern, 
abounds with examples illustrative of this 
statement 
Ancient history records that a certain city 
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was besieged, and at length obliged to sur- 
render. In the city were two brothers, who 
had in some way obliged the conqueror, and 
in consequence of this received permission 
to leave the city before it was set on fire, 
taking with them as much of their property 
as each could carry about his person. The two 
generous youths appeared at the gate of the 
city, one of them carrying his father and the 
other his mother, saying, " What possessions 
can be so dear and valuable as the parents that 
gave us birth?" 

The emperor Decimus intending to place the 
crown on the head of Decius, his son, the 
young prince refused it in the most earnest 
manner, saying, " I am afraid lest, being mado 
an emperor, I should forget that I am a son. I 
had rather be no emperor and a dutiftil son^ 
than an emperor and such a son as hath for- 
saken his due obedience. Let then my father 
bear rule ; and let this only be my empire, — to 
obey with all humility, and to fulfil whatsoever 
he shall command me." Thus the solemnity 
was waived. But who will not admit that by 
this signal display of filial love and reverence 
Decius acquired a more glorious diadem than 
that which his father was wishful to confer 
upon him ? 

From modem examples the following is 
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selected :— A few years ago five gentlemen set 
out from Botterdam to Amsterdam, purposing 
to perform the journey on skates. They had 
passed over about twelve miles of the inland 
waters which extend between the two cities, 
and were, with the exception of one of the 
party who kept at a little distance, skating 
with great velocity in close files, and hands 
linked, after the Dutch fashion, and were 
striking out far from the shore, when at once 
the whole were precipitated through the ice 
into the water, and two out of the four were 
seen no more. The other two were father and 
son, both remarkably fine men. The father 
was an expert swimmer, which enabled him to 
support himself, and his son also, for a con- 
siderable time, during which he was so collected 
as to give directions to the only one of the 
party who had escaped, how best to effect their 
deliverance. At the same time he expressed a 
fear that unless relief were speedily afforded, he 
should be overpowered by his son's weight, 
and both would perish together. The son, 
hearing this, immediately kissed his father, 
and, with the familiar and endearing expression 
to which he was accustomed, bade him ^^ good 
night;" and then, unloosing his grasp, which 
threatened to be so dangerous to his parent, 
he deliberately resigned himself to death. The 
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father lived, and the name of Henry Hock will; 
live also. Here was love not only in death, 
l)ut proving stronger than death itself: thus 
realizing Solomon's assertion, " Many waters 
cannot quench it, neither can the floods drown 
it'' 

Another expression of love remains to be 
noticed: genuine affection to parents will call 
forth earnest prayer to God in their behalf. 
The debt which a child owes to a parent is so 
inconceivably great, that he can never hope 
to discharge it fully. The more correctly 
he appreciates the innumerable expressions of 
parental kindness which have followed him 
through the different periods of infency, child- 
hood, and youth, the tnore deeply will he be 
impressed; and every ingenuous sentiment, 
every pious feeling of his heart, will urge him 
to ask assistance of God in his efforts towards 
discharging a debt which, after all, it will 
never be in his power fully to repay. He will 
constantly entreat Him who has all power in 
heaven and earth, to return the good his 
parents have done him seven-fold into their 
own bosom, by granting the blessings of His 
providence and grace in rich abundance and 
unfailing supplies. Let no child suppose that 
he really loves his parents if he does not daily 
remember them in. prayer. 
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'* God of our life, each parent guard, 
And death's sad hour, 0, long retard ! 
Be theirs each joy that gilds the past. 
And heaven our mutual home at last ! ** 

Kbvkbbnce. — ^This is unquestionably a duty, 
obviously expressed in the very term hmumr ; to 
dignify, to regard with veneration. There is 
a degree of affectionate respect due to parents 
that no other person can properly claim. Every 
child is bound to regard its parents as sustain- 
ing to him the most venerable and endearing 
of all relations; to look upon them as the 
persons to whose kindness, care, and govern- 
ment he has been entrusted by God Himself; 
to consider them as the best of all friends, the 
most affectionate, faithful, and unwearied, 
entitled to his utmost esteem. 

Both the person and character of parents 
should be held in honour. As to the former, 
the language and deportment of children 
should be modest and becoming. The 
familiarities of early life, and the indulgencies 
connected with seasons of recreation and 
pleasantry, should never weaken, in the eyes of 
a child, a parent's claims to his respect He 
should cherish a proper sense of the superiority 
of his parents, and yield a submission of heart 
to their authority by sincere and profound 
jregard« 
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With thifii language shonld correspond, being 
always modest, submissive, and respectful. 
Nothing can be more disgraceful and offen- 
sive than bold, saucy, and impertinent words 
addressed to a parent These are always 
the indication of a weak head or a bad heart. 
When there is no restraint upon the tongue, 
there can be no reverence within. 

Where true respect exists, it will also show 
itself in the whole deportment This will be its 
natural and certain expression. The behaviour 
will be not only free from everything rude, 
assuming, and perverse, but modest, deferential, 
and indicative of a sincere desire to honour 
those whom we are so expressly commanded to 
honour. Such conduct is lovely in the eyes 
of all, and is invariably regarded as a proof of 
good sense and of filial piety. 

I would here warn the youthful reader most 
urgently against giving the least countenance 
to any of those slang and disrespectful 
terms habitually used by many thoughtless 
youths when speaking of their parents. Is the 
father referred to? He is designated " the old 
governor," " the old dominie," " the old boy," 
"the old chap." Or the mother? She is styled 
" the old woman," or " the old mistress." 0, 
shame on human nature, that there should be 
found young persons, educated and claiming to 
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berespectable, so destitute of all filial virtue and 
feeling, as thus to profane and treat with con- 
tempt.the sacred names of father and mother! 
Such conduct can only be regarded as the result 
of a weak, thoughtless mind, and what is still 
worse, of a depraved and wicked heart, form- 
ing the prelude tx) a course of irreligion and 
crime, and ending in misery and death. To 
the right-minded such youths must ever be 
objects of dislike and indignation. From such 
ever turn away. Never allow the conduct or 
conversation of others to weaken the esteem 
and respect which the endearing names of 
father and mother ought to inspire. 

This reverence is not to be withheld on 
account of the real or supposed defects or ir^r- 
mities of parents,— -IhQj may have their weak- 
nesses and imperfections; they may err in 
judgment, and be chargeable with mistakes: 
but be their faults ever so great, this gives their 
children no licence to treat them with contempt. 
Notwithstanding all their weaknesses, they 
are still parents, and have a parent's claims. 
Neither should anything be done which might 
cause others to treat them with disrespect 
Young people should never talk of their 
parents' faults abroad: they cannot do this 
without contracting guilt, and displaying their 
own foUy. It is your duty to conceal them as 

G 
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much as possible, from the eye of others; to 
throw over them a mantle of love; to cover 
over with all care whatever you see defective 
in a parent, hiding it not only from everyone 
else, but, as far as possible, even from yourself- 
Here is an opportunity for a display of noble 
and exalted conduct on t)ie part of children. 
Never does a young person appear more lovely 
than when seen not only enduring, but con- 
cealing, the £Eulings of a parent. Filial 
respect is not less a duty because in 
some things parents may be inferior to their 
children. 

Parents are sometimes mferijor to their elM^ 
drenmeduccuimu — Many meritorious individuals 
have successfully made their way in the 
world without the advantages which education 
imparts; yet, painfully feeling their own de- 
ficiencies, they have struggled hard and made 
great sacrifices, in order to obtain for their 
children that mental culture which they them- 
selves have not been permitted to enjoy. 
Children can never repay the debt of gratitude 
they owe for such Mndness. How hard, 
then, must be the heart, and how wicked 
the conduct, when young people, instead of 
feeling their obligations to their parents for 
advantages which have probably been pro- 
cured by the sacrifice of their own comforts, 
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become elated by a sense of superiority, 
and begin to look down npon them with 
a slighting eye, and a feeling almost bor- 
dering on contempt, because forsooth, their 
orthography is incorrect, or their language 
imgrammatical, or their pronunciation vulgar! 
This is, indeed, a poor return for a parent's 
kindness and self-deniaL 

But though parents may thus be inferior to 
their children in matters of education, they may, 
nevertheless, be folly competent to be their coun- 
sellors and guides in all the great matters of 
life and religion. A child may be able to speak 
with more grammatical propriety and possess 
more scholastic knowledge than a &ther, and yet 
not have a tithe of his wisdom, or experience, 
or ability. The forward youth and the pert 
school-girl who, from a conceit of their 
superior attainments, treat their parents with 
irreverence on account of their want of educa- 
tion, only make themselves objects of contempt 
to every well-regulated mind. Such a spirit 
is as wicked as it is odious, and can only 
spriug from ignorance and pride. A right 
appreciation of duty would produce conduct 
just the reverse. 

Archbishop Tillotson was of very humble 
origin. When he was Dean of Canterbury, his 
fiither, who was a plain Yorkshire clothier, 
G 2 
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went up to London on a visit to his son. On 
reaching his son's residence, and inquiring if 
" John Tillotson was at home," the plainness 
of his dress and manner caused the servant to 
treat him rudely. His person, however, being 
described to the Dean, he immediately exclaimed, 
" It is my worthy father I " and running to the 
door to receive him, and falling down upon 
his knees in the presence of his servants, he 
reverently implored his blessing. 

Parents are sometimes inferior to their chiU 
dren in worldly circumstances. — ^A tact for busi- 
ness, some successful speculation, or a com- 
bination of fortunate and unlocked for events, 
has caused many young persons to rise in 
the world to a condition much above their 
humble origin; and some have so far losfc 
their filial love in the ascent as to feel ashamed 
to own those whom they were most bound 
to honour. They have actually blushed when 
some untoward circumstance has constrained 
them to acknowledge a plain homely pair as 
their parents, because it exposed the lowliness 
of their own birth, or from an apprehension 
that the simple-hearted couple might disgrace 
them by some uncouth expression, or some 
inaccuracy of behaviour not in accordance with 
the rules of polite life. Of such conduct it is 
difficult to say which is the greatest, the 
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meanness, the craelty, or the folly: most 
assm'edly it is a compound of those bad qua- 
lities. 

In contrast with this despicable meanness 
contemplate a scene jnst the reverse. It was 
exhibited in the palace of Pharaoh, when 
Joseph, the prime minister of Egypt, the man 
next to the sovereign himself, led the old 
shepherd of Canaan into the royal presence, 
and before the whole circle of courtiers intro- 
duced him to the monarch, exclaiming, ^^ My 
father r' What a halo of glory did that act 
throw around the brow of Joseph 1 There may 
be many other splendid examples of filial 
reverence besides this, but we may challenge 
history to produce one superior. 

Solomon, who has so impressively enforced 
the reverence due to parents, has strikingly 
illustrated it in his own conduct In all his 
sayings and doings he never appeared more 
lovely or dignified than when Bathsheba, his 
mother, went in to speak to him for Adonijah. 
When he saw her, " the king rose up to meet 
her, and bowed himself unto her, and sat down 
on his throne, and caused a seat to be set for 
the king's mother; and she sat on his right 
hand. Then she said, I desire one small 
petition of thee; I pray thee say me not nay. 
And the king said unto her. Ask on, my 
G a 
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mother; for I will not say thee nay." In seven 
particulars Solomon's reverence for his mother 
is apparent. When she entered the presence- 
chamber, he stood up; he went to meet her; he 
bowed himself to her; he ordered her a seat; 
he placed her on his right hand; he addressed 
her as his "mother;" he felt so much love, 
and had such entire confidence in her prudence, 
that before he knew her request he promised 
to grant it: "I will not say thee nay." 
What an admirable lesson to the young, by 
one of the wisest and greatest of men, is 
herel 

The claims of parents to the reverence of 
their children are not to be the less regarded 
because they are ngedy and display the weak- 
nesses and infirmities so often attendant on 
advanced years. " Thou shalt rise up before 
the hoary head, and honour the face of the old 
man." 0, how sad and repulsive to all the 
better feelings of humanity is the unkindness 
of children to aged parents I They may some- 
times be peevish, the "grasshopper" may have 
become " a burden," fears may be in the way, 
trifles may occasion restlessness and anxiety, 
and the whole nature may seem to have lost 
the vigour of mature years and to have returned 
to the helplessness of childhood. Yet how 
tenderly does such a condition appeal to the 
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tenderest care of those who once exacted, by 
their own feebleness, the same attentions from 
the hands now so trembling and powerless! 
How untiringly did that devoted mother watch 
and toil for the daughter beneath whose roof 
she is compelled to spend her declining years! 
How kindly she bore with all her childish 
errors, and petulance, and follies; gently 
soothing her troubles, hushing her fears, and 
ministering to her wants and comforts! Now 
let the daughter return that care, and make the 
grave-ward journey as smooth and sunny as was 
her own youthful pathway. Give your mother 
the easiest chair and the cheeriest comer; and 
teach your children, by your own example, to 
love and reverence her. 

Nor was the love of that father, once so strong 
and vigorous, but now tremulous and helpless, 
less warm and steadfast than was that of his 
beloved partner. Alas ! she is gone, and he is 
now left to pursue his way alone, every day 
reminding him of the greatness of his loss. 
Young man, can you have forgotten how that 
decrepit old father once toiled, and cared, and 
watched for you; or the extent to which he 
afforded you the benefits of his support and 
guidance, his sympathy and prayers? 0, then, 
abate not your reverence for him because* age 
and impaired faculties have rendered him 
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fretful and peevish! If you do, you will plant 
thoms in your dying pillow, and excite bitter 
remembrances in the day of your own helpless- 
ness. Bear kindly with his infirmities; soothe 
him by your tenderness; never allow a child 
or a servant beneath your roof to utter a dis- 
respectful word concerning your grey-headed 
parent, because his temper is irritable, or his 
ways peculiar and antiquated. Reverence for 
old age always excites admiration in the breast 
of the beholder. 

One Sabbath morning, just before the service 
commenced, a young lady was seen entering a 
place of worship; she proceeded up the middle 
aisle with an old, feeble, grey-headed man 
leaning tremblingly on her arm for support. 
His footsteps were slow and unsteady; and 
evidently his eyesight was very dim, if not 
entirely darkened. Very tenderly did the 
young lady guide the way to a pew near the 
pulpit; then taking both the withered hands of 
her father in her own, she assisted his tottering 
feet over the threshold, and gently placed him 
in the seat he was to occupy. His hat was 
taken gently, and carefully laid aside, the door 
was closed, and both composed themselves to 
unite in the solemn worship of God. What- 
ever were the personal attractions of this young 
lady, her modest, artless display of reverence 
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for an infinn and aged parent threw a loveli- 
ness around her far beyond what outward 
beantj, or mere accomplishments, could im- 
part 

Obbdienck. — ^The authority of parents over 
their children is ordained by Grod Himself. 
They rule by a Divine warrant Obedience to 
parents is the first great duty which God has 
enjoined on children. Well, therefore, does 
Solomon say, " My son, hear the instruction of 
thy father, and forsake not the law of thy 
mother; for they shall be an ornament of grace 
unto thy head, and chains about thy neck.'* 
Let the young remember that it will ever be to 
their advantage, sacredly to regard this law of 
heaven, which is as much a precept of Calvary 
as of SinaL Guard against the least departure, 
either in feeling or practice, from the obedience 
you owe your parents. During the helpless 
days of infancy and childhood, when the young 
are not only totally dependent upon others, 
but also incapable of forming a proper 
judgment of their own actions, or of discri- 
minating between good and evil, truth and 
felsehood, it is a merciful arrangement on the 
part of Qod that they are placed under the 
care, and subjected to the authority, of their 
parents ; otherwise through ignorance, inexperi- 
ence, or perverseness, they might become the 
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victims of their own folly and misconduct 
God has, therefore, made it the duty of parents 
to watch over them, to prescribe what they 
ought to do and what to avoid, and, if 
necessary, to enforce- obedience by the rod. 
Parents generally love their children too well, 
and have too much regard for their wel- 
fare, to command anything injurious or im- 
proper; and therefore the placing of a child 
under the authority of the parent is about 
the same thing as to invest the child with 
all the wisdom and experience of the parent 
himself. 

Obedience should be ready and cheerful^ free 
from reluctance and suUenness. — This is the 
only obedience which commends itself either 
to the common sense of mankind, or to the 
favour of Gk)d. The obedience of some young 
people is marked with such evident unwilling- 
ness, is attended with so many excuses and 
objections, that even if they do what is com- 
manded, it can scarcely be called obedience. 
A reluctant virtue is no virtue at all. A 
constrained and unwilling obedience is rebellion 
in principle. The word of a parent should be 
law to a child. As soon as he understands a 
parent's wishes, they should be complied with 
at once, not grudgingly or of necessity, but 
with cheerfulness. A great part of the value 
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of filial obedience arises from the manner in 
which it is rendered. God Himself loves a 
cheerful giver. Mankind have the same views 
of this subject, and universally regard that 
which is done grudgingly as little better, and 
often worse, than if not done at all. 

When parents are truly loved, there will 
be no difficulty in obeying their commands, 
although it may involve self-denial and a sur- 
render of the child's own will. It is always a 
source of pleasure to gratify one whom we love, 
and are wishful to please ; how much more a 
parent, who will not only be able, from his long 
experience and more mature judgment, best to 
determine the propriety of what is enjoined, 
but whose ofb-tried affection, and innumerable 
acts of self-denial to advance his children's 
welfare, form the surest guarantee that his 
commands are the commands of kindness*? 

Filial obedience is commonly rendered with- 
out opposition, unless in cases of great 
depravity and perverseness, when parents are 
present ; but not always with the same fidelity 
when they are absent. But surely you can 
have no true affection for them, unless you obey 
them when absent no less than when in their 
presence. Absence, however great the dis- 
tance, does not in anywise alter the obligation 
to obedience. How odious and unprincipled 
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is the youth who is heard to say, " Father is 
now away, we can do as we like 1" 

It was stated once by a lady, that when at 
school she had frequent opportunities of reading 
novels. Sometimes she would take one up, and 
commence reading it; but, remembering that 
her parents had forbidden her to read books of 
that kind, she would immediately put it away. 
I have heard of a young man who refused to 
dance when urged to do so at a party, assigning 
as a reason, that though he was not a professor 
of religion, his mother was; and he would not 
do that which would occasion her grief, which 
he knew would be felt by her were he to join 
in the dance. Young people sometimes adopt 
the foolish persuasion that they evince superi- 
ority of mind, and raise themselves in the eyes 
of the world, when they disregard what they 
call the narrow views of their parents. On 
the contrary, their conduct brings not only 
reproach upon their parents, but disgrace upon 
themselves. 

On the subject of obedience, two questions 
will probably present themselves to the youth- 
ful reader: — How far does parental authority 
extend? and. How long does it continue? 

In answer to the first inquiry. Scripture 
teaches that submission to a parent's authority 
adm its but of one limitation. An apostle enjoins, 
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" Children, obey your parents in all flrings ; '* 
bat then he adds, ^^ in the Lord," — thus inti'- 
matingy that when the authority of a parent 
would interfere with the allegiance which is 
due to Gh)d, then, and then only, is disobedience 
justifiable- " We ought to obey God rather 
than men," is a principle which commends itself 
to eveiy conscience. Still, when children are 
thus constrained to disobey, the refusal should 
be expressed with meekness and respect, so as 
to show that they are actuated by conscientious 
motives, and not by a rebellious resistance to 
a parent's wishes or commands. As to the 
duration of parental authority, there is a dis-^ 
position, unhappily too prevalent among the 
young, to shake it off as early as possible. In 
many cases this arises from a foolish supposi- 
tion, that when a child ceases to be dependent 
on his parents, then their authority terminates : 
such a notion is alike indicative of gross 
ignorance and base ingratitude^ So long as a 
child is under age, and resident in his father's 
house, the duty of filial obedience remains 
undiminished ; nor can there be any relaxation 
of parental authority. Even when he arrives 
at years of discretion, and enters upon new 
scenes and occupations in which he can no 
longer be subject to parental restraint as 
formerly, and a father's authority necessarily 

H 
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assumes the milder form of comisel and admo- 
nition, still th^t authority should be respected 
and revered. In cases where a difference of 
opinion is involved, and a father's advice is 
rejected, the love that prompted it should 
nevertheless be gratefully acknowledged. 

Children ought to pay great deference to the 
judgment of their parents, when entering into 
the marriage state. Few cases will justify con- 
nexions formed in direct opposition to parental 
authority; because the experience of mature 
age enables parents to judge better than their 
children can do what is most likely to promote 
their comfort. On the other hand, so much of 
the happiness or misery of life depends on this 
state, that it is highly improper for one person 
absolutely to choose for another. Hence pru- 
dent parents, however they may advise, caution, 
or entreat their children, will not hastily 
attempt to use authority where the consequences 
must be endured by their children. 

SuppoBT. — It is unquestionably the duty of 
children to contribute as much as possible to 
the happiness of their parents. Innumerable 
flxe the kind offices by which they may add to 
their^comforts, lessen their wants, and assuage 
their sorrows, and thus render the closing scened 
of life peaceful and tranquil. Attention^ 
sympathy, and an assiduous endeavour to please. 
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are the proper cordials to be administered to 
old age by the tender hands of filial affection ; 
and these are the cordials which dutiful children 
will account it their highest honour and 
happiness to administer to the latest period. 
Nor will this display of kindness be checked 
by the irritability and fretftdness which the 
infirmities and sufferings of age are apt to 
produce : on the contrary, these failings will 
give an opportunity for its nobler manifest- 
ation. 

Let it not be supposed, that the obligation 
which demands this kindness is in any way 
cancelled because children have left the paternal 
home, — ^have formed new alliances, and, being 
now heads of families of their own, are neces- 
sarily released firom many duties incumbent 
upon them when inmates of their father's house^ 
The duties of love and kindness never change : 
80 far firombeing less binding as parents advance 
in years, the peculiar circumstances in which 
they are often placed, call for an enlarged and 
continuous display of thoughtful affection. 
The lines of Pope concerning his mother are 
appropriate here, and will apply to a father as 
well: — 

'^ Me let the tender office long engage 
To rock the cradle of reposing age ; 
With lenient arts extend a mothei^s breath, 
h2 
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Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death ; 
Explore the thought, explain the asking eye. 
And keep awhile one parent from the sky.'' 

From inability any longer to labonr, or from 
some of the vicissitudes so common in human 
life, parents often become more or less depend- 
ent upon thair children fcr temporal support ; 
and where is the child deserving of the name, 
who would leave them to struggle with poverty, 
uncared for and unaided, or refrise to put forth 
his utmost energies to comfort them in their 
latter days? Such conduct would be alike 
ungratefol, unnatural, aud wicked. 

Iiet th^ youthftd reader be assured that, what- 
ever he may do for his parents, he cannot dis- 
charge the debt he owes them for their tender 
love and care. During the many years in which 
you could do notbiug for yourself, they nou- 
rished, and fed, and clothed you : and will you 
murmur that you are called on to support them 
in th@ d^ys of their weakness aud helplessness ? 
Did they minister to you with sympathy and 
tenderness, when you were suffering from dis- 
eases incident to childhood ; and shall they have 
no kindly h^lp from you in their afflictions and 
infirmities ? Did they bear with such patience 
your petulant humours, and your incessant de- 
mands upon them by day and night for atten- 
tion and indulgence ; and will you think it too 
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much to exercise towards them the charity 
which " suffereth long and is kind?" 

If the law of God requires us to relieve and 
assist strangers, nay even enemies, and to 
show kindness to them, and to their families, in 
the day of their calamity, how much more to 
succour and support those with whom we are 
connected by the tenderest ties 1 

Consider the examples of this kindness which 
God has placed on record for om* imitation. 
Bead the beautiful history of Joseph. When 
he revealed himself to his brethren, how abrupt 
the transition in that gush of tender feeling, 
"I am Joseph; doth my fiither yet live?" 
How beaatiful the direction, " Ye shall tell my 
father of all my glory." How exquisite the ad- 
monition, " Haste ye, and go up to my father, 
and say unto him. Thus saith thy son Joseph, 
God hath made me lord of all Egypt : come down 
unto me, tarry not : and thou shalt dwell in the 
land of Goshen, and thou shalt be near unto 
me, thou, and thy children's children, and all 
that thou hast: and there will I nourish thee; 
lest thou and thy household come to poverty." 
Take the case of David, who, when driven into 
the wilderness by the persecuting violence of 
Saul, presented a petition to the King of Moab, 
entreating an asylum for his father and mother 
at Mizpeh. ^^ Let my father and mother, I pray: 
h3 
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thee, come forth, and be with you, till I know 
what God will do for me." And it is added, 
" He brought them before the King of Moab, 
and they dwelt with him all the while that 
David was in the hold." 

Above all, contemplate the conduct of Christ 
Himself. He was subject unto His parents until 
He was thirty years of age, doubtless minister-' 
ing to their support by the labour of His own 
hands ; and forget not that, when He hung upon 
the cross, and was enduring the incompre- 
hensible woes due to the sins of a guilty world, 
He was mindftd to provide an eflfectual support 
and protection for His mother, by committing 
her to the care of His beloved disciple. ^' Then 
saith He to the disciple. Behold thy mother 1" 

Many beautiful examples of kindness to aged 
parents may be brought forward. 

When Dr. Johnson was in circumstances of 
extreme poverty, he borrowed six guineas to 
comfort his poor mother, then lying on her 
death-bed ; and he afterwards paid the expenses 
of her funeral with the proceeds of the sale of 
the manuscript of " Hasselas." 

Thateminentphilosopher, Dr. Thomas Brown^ 
was distinguished by his affectionate attention 
to his father's family, and his solicitude for his 
mother's happiness. As soon as it was in his 
power, he rented a house, and invited his mother. 
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and sisters to reside* with him; and with the 
tenderest assiduity he ministered to his parent's 
comfort. The greatest delight which he felt in 
any celebrity or success he attained as a scholar, 
arose from the pleasure it afforded his mother. 

At a meeting of the French Academy, the 
prize of ten thousand francs for eminent vir- 
tue was awarded to a poor day-labourer who, 
having married a young woman who had three 
blind brothers and an infirm father^ maintained 
them by his labour, and would suffer none of 
them to ask alms, and who did this though he 
had three children of his own to support, and 
was obliged to work beyond his strength, and 
to submit to great privations. 

A female servant who was past the prime of 
life, in an inferior situation, but much respected 
for her piety and integrity, had saved a little 
money from her wages, which, as her health was 
evidently on the decline, was likely soon to be 
required for her own relief. Hearing that her 
aged parents had, by somo calamitous events, 
been reduced to extreme indigence, and having 
reason to fear that they were strangers to the 
comforts of religion, she obtained leave to visit 
them. She hesitated not to give them the whole 
of her savings, and at the same time used her 
utmost endeavours to impress on their minds 
the saving truths of the Gospel. Nor were 
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her efforts vain. Being reiJiinded by to ac- 
quaintance, that she was herself likely soon to 
need the savings she had bestowed upon her 
parents, she replied, that she could not bear 
to see them pining in want while she had 
more than she needed for her present use ; and 
that should she become disabled for service, she 
had no doubt God would raise her up some friend 
in the day of her necessity. She continued to 
assist her parents to the day of their death. Soon 
afterwards she was deprived of health, and dis- 
qualified for labour. According to her faith, God 
raised her up friends where she least expected 
them. For years she was comfortably supported, 
and at length arrangements were made to 
assure a maintenance for her to the end of life. 
A young man who was clerk to Mr. Cuthbert, 
a merchant in the East Indies, being taken very 
ill, became greatly oppressed with melancholy. 
Mr. Cuthbert kindly inquired the cause. The 
young man replied, that he was not afraid to 
die, but he had a dear mother and two sisters 
in England, to whom he had been accustomed 
to send £100 yearly; that his only regret at 
dying was that they would be left destitute, and 
that this was the occasion of his distress. Mr. 
Cuthbert requested him to make his mind per- 
fectly easy on that account, as he would take 
care of his mother and sisters. He was as good 
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as his word ; for lie immediately directed his 
attorney to execute a deed, granting an annuity 
of one hundred pounds per annum to the mo- 
ther and her two daughters during their joint 
lives, with the benefit of survivorship. He then 
sent the deed to his clerk, who, clasping it to 
his bosom, exclaimed, ^^ Now I can die happy: 
my dear mother and sisters are saved I" and 
almost instantly expired 

Such is a brief view of filial duties. Let the 
youthful reader study them attentively, and en- 
deavour to merit the praise once bestowed by a 
father upon his son. " There," said he, " is 
a son who never gave his father's heart a pang." 

That you may rightly appreciate the import- 
ance of such a course of conduct, consider the 
advantagesyou wiUderivefrom it. — Perhaps there 
is no other law of God the breach of which is 
more signally marked by the Divine displeasure, 
or the keeping of which is more obviously dis- 
tinguished by the Divine favour, than that which 
enjoins filial obedience. " Honour thy father 
and thy mother," says an apostle, " which is 
the first commandment with promise," that is, 
with special promise. The original promise 
was, " that thy days may be long in the land." 
This primarily referred to Canaan, the land of 
promise ; but it is still true that obedience to 
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parents has the promise of length of days; 
Long life is, indeed, a natural result of filial obe- 
dience. Obedient children are saved from the 
vices and crimes that shorten existence. No 
parent, unless he be a brute or a fiend, will 
command a child to be a drunkard, a liar, a 
gambler, a thief, or a murderer ; but these, and 
corresponding vices, which result in most cases 
from disobedience to parents, all tend to the 
destruction of life, and those who commit them 
are certain of a premature grave. Whereas 
obedience to parents, whose love must ever in- 
duce them to exercise their authority solely for 
their children's benefit, is connected with those 
habits of morality and order which are condu- 
cive to length of days. But long life is also the 
result of God's judicial arrangement Of diso- 
bedient children there is not, perhaps, one in a 
hundred that ever reaches an honoured old 
age. He that setteth light by his father and 
mother hath a curse resting upon him, which is 
often so visible that he who runneth may read 
and understand ; whereas obedient children 
have the promise, that " it shall go well with 
them." Grod in His gracious providence will 
specially watch over them. If He regards a 
falling sparrow, He will not be unmindful of an 
obedient child If He numbers the hairs of our 
head, He will not be regardless of the son or the 
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daughter who honours Him by obeying a 
father or mother. 

Numberless instances might be adduced £rom 
the history of all ages, to illustrate these truths. 
As an example of the curse resting upon diso- 
bedient children. Dr. Guthrie has mentioned 
the case of a young man who, by a course of pro- 
fligacy and intemperance, had broken with grief 
the heart of his widowed mother. While she 
lay a corpse, he was upbraided with his miscon- 
duct and cruelty. With burning tears he owned 
it, charging himself with his mother's death, 
and confessing himself her murderer. Over- 
powered with remorse, and all alone, he went 
to see the body« Alone, beside that cold, dead, 
imreproving mother, he knelt down, and wept 
out his terrible remorse. After awhile he 
arose, but the curse of disobedience and mother- 
murder rested upon him. As he rose, a bottle 
containing spirit caught his eye. As the iron is 
drawn to the magnet, or as a fluttering bird, 
fascinated by the burning eyes and glittering 
skin of the serpent, walks into its envenomed 
and expanded jaws, so was he drawn to the 
bottle. Gall it spell ; call it infatuation ; call 
it madness 5 so it was : he clutched the bottle, 
and drank, and drank, until he could drink no 
more. Wondering at his delay, those whom he 
had left behind entered the room. What a 
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sight I The bed contained two bodies, — ^a dead 
mother, and her dead-drunk son I What was 
his end ? The end of a drunkard, — cursed by 
God, abhorred by men I 

No less visible has been the Divine blessing 
resting upon those who have honoured their 
parents* If it has not resulted in long life, 
and if no miraculous interposition has attested 
it ; yet, in the arrangements of Divine pro- 
vidence, events altogether unforeseen and un- 
expected have been brought about, and that by 
means so independent and unlikely ; and these 
events have been so beneficial in their character, 
and so strikingly indicative of special favour 
on the part of God, as to show that He is faith- 
ful to the promise, " It shall be well with thee," 
and that He honours those who honour their 
parents* 

Gustavus IIL, King of Sweden, passing one 
morning on horseback through a village near his 
capital, observed ayoung peasant-girl of very in- 
teresting appearance drawing water by the way- 
side. He rode up to her, and asked for a draught 
Without delay she lifted' up her pitcher, and 
with artless simplicity, yet with admirable 
grace, raised it to the lips of the monarch. 
Struck with her appearance and manner, he 
said, " My girl, if you will accompany me to 
Stockholm, I will endeavour to place you in a 
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better situation than the one yon seem to 
occupy." " Ah, sir,'* replied the girl, " I can- 
not accept your kind ofifer< I am not anxious to 
rise above the state in which Providence has 
placed me ; and if I were, I shotdd still be 
obliged to decline your proposal/' "Why 
so ? " asked the monarch, with some surprise. 
" Because," said the girl, colouring, " I have 
a mother poor and sickly, and she has no one 
but myself to assist and comfort her under her 
afflictions ; and no earthly bribe could induce 
me to leave her : were I to do so, she would 
die of grief and neglect" " Where is your 
mother?" asked the monarch. "In that little 
cabin," replied the girl, pointing to a wretched 
hovel near* The king, who felt strongly 
interested in favour of his companion, alighted, 
and went in ; there he beheld, on a bedstead 
covered with straw, an aged female weighed 
down with years and infirmities. Moved at the 
sight, the monarch said to her, " I am sorry, 
my poor woman, to find you in this afflicted 
and destitute condition." " Ah, sir," answered 
the sufferer, "my case would be pitiable indeed, 
if I had not that dear child to help and comfort 
me. She labours hard for my support, and 
omits nothing which she thinks can relieve my 
sufferings. God remember it to her for good 1 " 
And .the tears fell fast from her eyes. The 
I 
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king was deeply affected, and almost over- 
powered by the scene. Putting his purse into 
ike hands of the girl, he said, ^^ Take care of 
your mother, and I will undertake to provide 
for you both. I am the king 1 " 

Consider the delightfuL satisfaction you mli 
derive from tJds omivxt. — In all cases bene- 
volence is its own reward. Bich is the 
enjoyment resulting from a consciousness of 
well-doing, especially when we have succeeded 
in- making others happy. If this be true of 
kind offices in genersd, how much more when 
they whose happiness we have promoted are 
endeaied friends and beloved parents I Where 
justice, gratitude, instinct, and affection all 
unite in urging us to contribute to the joy of 
others, what pain must it cost to resist, what 
a pleasure to comply! Exquisite then must be 
the satisfaction experienced in ministering to 
the comfort and joy of parents, especially when 
they are descending the hill of life. the joy 
which inspires the breast when affectionate 
sons, or devoted daughters, possess the sweet 
assurance that they have been enabled to 
smooth the path of parental adversiiy, to assist 
the infirmities of declining nature, to wipe away 
the falling tear, to support the palsied hand, 
to convert languor into smiles, and make the 
bed of old age easy I Or when they hear their 
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parents in the fdlne»9 of their hearts giving 
expression to utterances like these: "Our 
children are our choicest treasures, our richest 
blessings I How fully do they repay us for all 
our care and toil on their behalf I In all that 
is dutiful, affectionate, respectful, and attentive^ 
they are all we could wish them to be. They 
are our best earthly comforters. They have 
surpassed our fondest hopes, more than realized 
our most sanguine expectations." happy 
parents I Methinks theur very looks bespeak 
the inward satisfaction of their hearts. The 
infirmities of age sit lightly upon them. They 
feel not the troubles of life, so kindly are they 
sheltered beneath the fostering wing of their 
children. They smile at the approach of death, 
and pass down to the receptacle of all living in 
the fiilness of content and peace. happy, 
thrice-happy children I who have thus proved 
a fountain of comfort to their parents in their 
declining years, and made their aged hearts 
sing for joy. 

Charles Lamb, on writing to a friend con- 
cerning the memory of former days, says, " 
my friend, what would I give could I recall the 
days of a mother's fondness for her school-boy; 
could I call her to earth for one day, on my 
knees to ask her pardon for all those little 
asperities and that waywardness of temper which 
i2 
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from time to time gave her gentle spirit pain« 

my friend, cultivate the filial affections^ 
and let no man think himself released from 
the kind charities of relationship. ' These will 
give him peace at the last These are the best 
foundation for every species of friendship." 

We close these remarks with some brief 
extracts from the diary of a missionary iu 
India, written on hearing of the death of his 
mother : — 

<^ My poor, dear mother is dead I she has 
gone tiie way of all the earth. I shall never 
behold her again in this world. No more shall 

1 be warmed and nourished by her kindness, 
No more shall I be grieved by her anxiety on 
my account my mother, my mother I 
Thou hast unweariedly cared for me. Thou 
hast been my best earthly friend," — " How my 
heart bleeds when I think what she did for me, 
and the poor returns I have made ; but now, 
alas I what can I do ? She is gone beyond all 
I can do or say. God, dispose my heart to 
own Thy hand, to kiss Thy rod." 

How frilly do the feelings expressed in this 
lament harmonize with the beautiftil address of 
Kirke White to his mother : — 

'* And canst thou, Mother, for a moment think 
That we, thy children, when old age shall shed 
Its blanching honours on thy weaiy head, 
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Could firom our best of duties ever shrink 7 
Sooner the sun from his high sphere should sink 

Than we ungrateful leave thee in that day, 

To pine in solitude thy life away, 
Or shun thee tottering on the grave's cold brink. 
Banish the thought ! Where'er our steps may roam, 

O'er smiling plains, or wastes without a tree, 

Still will fond memory point our hearts to thee, 
And paint the pleasures of thy peaceful home ; 
While duty bids us all thy griefs assuage. 
And smooth the pillow of thy sinking age." 
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The Duties which Young People 
owe to their Brothers and Sisters. 



PART III. 



<< DoH Esno Happiness, thon only bliss 
Of Paradise that has survived the fall I 
Though few now taste thee unimpaii'd and pure, 
Or, tasting, long enjoy thee ; too infirm, 
Or too incautious, to preserve thy sweets 
Unmix'd with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper shed into thy crystal cup. 
Thou art the nurse of Virtue, — ^in thy arms 
She dwells, appearing, as in truth she is, 
Heaven-bom, and destined to the skies again. 
Thou art not known where Pleasure is adored, 
That reeling goddess with the zoneless waist 
And wand'ring eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of Novelty, her fickle, frail support ; 
For thou art meek and constant, hating change. 
And finding in the calm of truth-tried love 
Joy that her stormy raptures never yield. 
Forsaking thee, what shipwrecks have we made 
Of honour, di^ty, and fair renown ! ** 



THE DUTIES WHICH YOUNG 
PEOPLE OWE TO THEIR 
BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 



Next to the duties which young people owe 
to their parents, are those which relate to their 
brothers and sisters* It is no common bond 
that links their interests together; and it should 
be no common bond by which their hearts are 
united. Whatever coolness or alienation may 
exist between other persons, or even other 
relations, there should be none between them. 
They derived their birth from the same parents ; 
they obtain their subsistence, their education, 
and their comforts, from the same source; they 
dwell for a time in. the same home ; they have 
a common interest in every event that affects 
the family, whether it be prosperous or adverse, 
joyous or afflictive ; and, in the strictest sense 
in which the phrase can be used of distinct 
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persons, ihey are members of one body. In their 
intercourse with each other, then, there ought 
to be no coldness, indifference, ill-will, or self- 
ishness. A youth who feels no goings forth of 
heart, no yearnings of tender affection, no strong 
jflow of sympathy towards his brothers and sis- 
ters, is deficient in one of the most essential of 
social virtues. Happiness must be a stranger 
to the family where right feelings are wanting 
on the part of those who are so intimately re- 
lated ; and such households must be spheres of 
confusion, strife, and misery. On the contrary, 
one of the most delightful scenes we can survey 
upon earth, is that of brethren living together 
in amity and cordial affection, among whom a 
rude answer is never heard, and a sullen look 
is never seen ; in whose intercourse mutual con- 
fidence prevails, and everything tending to pro- 
duce jealousy or bad feeling is carefully shunned ; 
who are ready to afford each other advice, con- 
solation, and succour; so that every care is 
divided, every sorrow diminished, every joy 
redoubled, by sympathy and communion. To 
such a scene Gk)d Himself calls attention: " Be- 
hold how good and pleasant a thing it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity I" Some 
things are good but not pleasant, and some 
things are pleasant but not good. Here both 
are united, and the effect is fragrant as the 
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sacred perfume, and reviving as the influences 
of heaven. 

Although Scripture is less replete with ad- 
monitions on this subject than on some others, 
yet its teachings are sufficiently clear and deci- 
sive. The numerous passages which inculcate 
brotherly love among the disciples of Christ, 
apply with peculiar force to those who are lite- 
rally children of the same family. If Christians 
are to be ** as brethren," then brethren are 
required to cherish a strong feeling of affection 
for each other. If the people of God are to 
" love one another with a pure heart fervently," 
to be kind, tender-hearted, and forgiving, be- 
cause in a spiritual sense they are children of 
one Father, and heirs of one inheritance, this 
implies the duty devolving on brothers and sis- 
ters by nature to cultivate an affectionate regard 
for each other. Now the object of this chapter 
is to place before the youthful reader the course 
of conduct which he should pursue towards his 
brothers and sisters. 

It must be obvious that a proper discharge 
of firatemal duties can only arise from stfieere 
and tender attacJmlent. — Love prompts to duty, 
and therefore there is power in its teachings and 
conmxands. Let love rule the heart, and its 
influence will be seen in the looks, the tone of 
the voice, and the daily conduct. This will be 
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the most effectnal preservative from selfishness, 
moroseness, anger, stubbornness, and all unrolj 
passions; and will furnish the most powerful 
inducement to patience, forbearance, and kind- 
ness. Love throws a veil over blemishes and 
infirmities ; it gives advice without harshness, 
and administers reproof without bitterness or 
reviling ; and it manifests itself in a studious 
endeavour to please, and in the performance of 
every kind office. And where shall we look for 
love if not among brethren ? Many and power- 
ful are the reasons which should unite them 
together in the bonds of aflfection. For them 
to be without love is unnatural and monstrous. 
Surely it is in families that love ought to exert 
its most benignant and powerftd sway. If 
there be no place like home, surely it should be 
the scene of peace and harmony. The feelings 
which brothers and sisters cherish towards each 
other in early life . are constantly exerting a 
silent but mighty influence in forming their 
character. They are living every day in each 
other^s presence, and may probably do so for 
years to come : how unspeakably, therefore, 
must their happiness be promoted by their mu- 
tual aflfection I while everything contrary to this 
must prove a source not only of annoyance to 
themselves, but also of anxiety and distress to 
their parents. Who can describe the anguisb 
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which parents feel When they see the peace of 
their domestic hearth invaded by the bickerings 
and mutual jealousy of their children ? And, on 
the contrary, how must they be cheered amidst 
the toils, cares, and afflictions, incident to do- 
mestic life, when they see their children dwelling 
together in unity, so that whatever storms may 
rage without, in their own loved abode they 
have peace, and breathe the atmosphere of 
kindness I 

The love which brothers and sisters cherish 
towards each other while under the parental 
roof will greatly influence their conduct in 
distant years. If the family-feeling be properly 
cherished at home^ it will never die. They will, 
erelong, have to leave the quiet retreat of home, 
and start in various directions on the eventful 
journey of life ; and if their calculations include 
only that which is smooth, and bright, and 
prosperous, they will soon discover that the gay 
and attractive colours with which youthful hope 
had painted the future, were as deceptive as they 
were flattering. There is no possibility of tra- 
versing the path of life without encountering its 
trials, cares, difficulties, and responsibilities. 
Under these circumstances, how greatly will 
their perplexities be relieved, their sorrows 
soothed, and their anxieties diminished ; — ^how 
much wiU the bitterest afflictions be alleviated, 
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and the bright scenes of life be made brighter 
still, by receiving, from time to time, words of 
judicious counsel, letters of sympathy and love, 
visits of kindness and condolence, from those 
who shared their earliest joys and sorrows, 
and to whom their hearts are attracted by the 
endearing ties of afliaity 1 Their heavenly Fa- 
ther has connected them together by natural 
bonds, and appointed that their first years shall 
be spent in tixe society of each other, that they 
may cherish kindly affections, and be drawn 
" like kindred drops which mingle into one." 
Thus are they to be prepared, in their subse- 
quent struggles, to afford to each other counsel, 
sympathy, and help. That this happy state of 
things may exist, we call attention to the fol- 
lowing fraternal duties. 

Brothers and sisters should cherish mutual 
respect. — ^This should be shown in their daily 
intercourse and conversation. It is a common 
mistake to suppose that familiar intimacy super- 
sedes attention to the lesser duties of behaviour, 
and that, under the notion of freedom, it may 
excuse a careless, coarse, or vulgar mode of ad- 
dress. On the contrary, an intimate connexion 
can only be maintained by uniform endeavours 
to be respectfrd, pleasing, and agreeable. No- 
thing but what is really courteous ought to be 
either done or said* This does not require the 
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stiffiiess of ceremony, or the coldness of for- 
mality, but the politeness of good manners, 
blended with the tenderness of love. The nearer 
the members of a family are brought together, 
the more frequent the points of contact become, 
the greater is the necessity of avoiding every- 
thing harsh, everything that can grate and 
offend. There should be no depreciating epi- 
thets, no appearance of neglect, no assumption 
of superiority, no dogmatism, no manifestation 
of a domineering spirit, in the intercourse of 
brothers and sisters. A tart reply, a prone- 
ness to find fault, a captious and contra- 
dictory spirit, are often known to destroy the 
peace of a family, and to introduce discord and 
ill-will amongst its members. It is in the little 
things of daily intercourse that persons are most 
apt to be careless, and to indulge their humour 
without restraint ; and it is in these that the 
real character usually betrays itsel£ Inat- 
tention to the customary expressions of respect 
and kindness is a sure indication of a radical 
defect in principle, feeling, or good sense. Be- 
sides, the ordinary tenor of life is composed of 
small duties and offices, called for almost 
every hour; and it is only by rendering the 
daily behaviour respectful and endearing, that 
the comfort of fraternal intercourse can long be 
maintained. There are some things in con- 
K 2 
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nexion with this subject which require special 
attention. 

Cherish a firm reliance on each other. — Never 
lend a willing ear to anything that may be said 
to the prejudice of a brother or sister. There is 
a spirit of malignity in the world, deriving its 
origin from the bottomless pit, which often finds 
an infernal pleasure in disturbing the peace of 
families. Scripture warns us that there* is a 
whisperer who separateth chief friends ; that 
there is a false witness who soweth discord 
among brethren. 0, listen not to any who, 
under the guise of friendship, or a solicitude for 
your welfare, would insinuate anything that 
would diminish your respect for those with 
whom you are so intimately associated, or 
alienate your affections from them 1 Consider 
whether, under this fair pretence, there may 
not lurk some unworthy motive. Pay no at- 
tention to reports, which are often unfounded, 
or are mere exaggerations, like the story of the 
" three black crows." Suffer not the poison of 
jealousy or suspicion to enter your heart, and 
produce coldness and distrust. 

Beware of peevishness.---^^oixxQ families, from 
constitution or habit, are particularly addicted 
to this failing, and in all cases it may be re- 
garded as a family-canker ; it eats in, and eats 
on, until it corrodes the whole of domestic inter- 
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course. In such a household little is heaxd 
but the language of complaint, — an everlasting 
detail of petty slights and insults, wrongs and 
injuries. Enter when you will, you see no 
glow of affection, no bright smile playing upon 
the cheek; but, on the contrary, a louring 
cloud of sullenness and discontent resting on 
the countenance, gloomy and chilling as a 
November fog. Frankness, candour, and kind- 
ness cannot exist under such a roof. Stiffness, 
rudeness, and an unwillingness to oblige con- 
stantly prevail. Every scion seems to be a 
sensitive plant, affected by the slightest pressure, 
or a nettle, which stings however light the 
touch. To maintain the unity of peace and love, 
guard against every approach to this failing as 
you would against the plague. Not only avoid 
every reasonable cause of offence or complaint 
in yourself, but, when anything of the kind 
occurs in the family, shun all recrimination, all 
hasty, petulant, and resentM feeling, — a re- 
turning of evil for evU. Your duty is patient 
forbearance, kind expostulation, an overcoming 
of evil with good. Nor will this be difficult 
when love rules the heart. 

Together with the evil just specified, a spirit of 

contradiction must be avoided. — Even where both 

love and good temper exist, there is sometimes 

found a teasing habit of carping and contradic- 

k3 
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tion. No harm is meant, in general ; no offence, 
perhaps, is taken ; but what can be more irksome 
than for brothers and sisters to be continually 
setting each other right upon trifling points, 
things of no moment, and contradicting each 
other apparently for the very sake of doing so ? It 
is usually in such trifles that this bad habit 
shows itself, that it may seem needless to spe- 
cify them ; but it is often a family-fault, and 
ought to be avoided. It is an annoyance, though 
a petty one, something like the ceaseless buzz- 
ing of a fly, when you cannot narrate an inci- 
dent without having every small item corrected ; 
or express an opinion without having it con- 
troverted; or assert a fact without its being 
doubted and disputed, till at length you keep 
silence in sheer despair. Such a habit, if it 
does not create broils, is not without its in- 
fluence ; it is unamiable, it impairs respect, and 
destroys the finer feelings of esteem and love. 

It is the duty of brothers and sisters to 
sympdthize tenderly with edch other. — God has 
so formed the human heart that it requires the 
aid, and rejoices in the comfort, of sympathy. 
The grief which we cannot reveal to others, 
and lie pain which we suffer alone, prey upon 
us with peculiar severity. It is in the 
assiduous performance of the offices of sympathy 
that God has provided relief for us under the 
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various ills of life ; and by a gracious arrange- 
ment has ordained that, while in this way we 
administer comfort to ilie distressed, we our- 
selves derive a degree of satisfaction from 
feeling that we can "weep with them that 
weep." Even our most painful sympathies for 
others prepare the heart to receive consolation 
by calling into exercise its finer feelings. The 
spring of benevolence is thus opened, the 
stream flows wherever its refreshing waters 
can be imparted, and thence arises the satisfec* 
tion of well-doing. 

We are bound to show pity to a stranger's 
sorrows ; much more to sympathize with our 
friends in their distresses ; and stronger still is 
the obligation which rests on brothers and 
sisters to be partakers of each other's griefs. 
Cases of affliction will occur in all families. 
Pain and sorrow, in some form or other, will 
find an entrance into every habitation, — into 
the mansions of the great, as well as the 
cottages of the poor and lowly. Besides the 
great outlines of human woe, such as sickness, 
poverty, worldly perplexities, and spiritual 
troubles, there are a thousand lesser cares and 
sorrows, which call for the manifestation of 
fellow-feeling, that cordial to the afflicted when 
all other medicines fail How happy is the 
house where this cordial is always at hand! the 
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house in which there is no schism, no division, 
bnt ^^ the members have the same care one for 
another," so that if " one member suffer, all 
the members suffer with it I " Where this is 
the case, if care sits on the brow of one, it will 
communicate itself to another, till the occasion 
is ascertained, and the cause removed. If one 
suffers pain, the others will share in his suffer- 
ings, and by kindest sympathy endeavour to 
assuage the pangs he feels. In short, the action 
of fraternal love resembles liiat of the nervous 
system of the human body : if but one nerve 
be wounded, the sensation is communicated to 
the remotest part. 

0, how soothing to a suffering brother are 
the affectionate tones, the kind ministrations, 
of a sister I Or to a sister depressed with pain 
and trouble, to see a loving brother entering 
fiilly into her case, and endeavouring by every 
kind attention to alleviate her grief 1 Many 
sacrifices may be required in the exercise of 
this sympathy ; but love will enable us to make 
them. It will induce a readiness to forego, 
enjoyments, to relinquish possessions, to re- 
nounce ease, to watch till the midnight hour, or 
rise before the morning's dawn, and that with- 
out murmuring or complaining, to alleviate a 
brother's distress, or minister comfort to a 
Buffering and sorrowing sister. See that lovely 
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girl standing by the bed-side of a brother, who 
is sorely distressed by disease and pain. 
Observe with what earnest solicitude she 
watches his every movement, and anticipates 
his wants; with what tender aflfection she 
smooths his pillow, and wipes from his brow 
the dew which anguish occasions. How soft and 
soothing are the tones of her voice; how 
expressive is her countenance of the sympathy 
which swells her bosom, and causes the big 
tear to drop from her eye ! Say under what 
other circumstances could she appear so lovely 
— so attractive — so interesting! Who would 
hesitate, after contemplating such a scene, to 
give her credit for every excellence that can 
adorn and dignify the female character ? What 
warm returns of gratitude and love must such 
kindness and sympathy call forth from that 
brother, and how much will it contribute to 
endear them to eaoh other through future 
years I 

What a contrast do such examples present 
to the cold selfishness displayed by some young 
people, who, callous to every humane and 
tender feeling, and indifferent to every relative 
obligation, have left a sick brother or sister to 
moan in solitude and neglect, in order to enjoy 
some scene of gaiety or some public amusement ; 
who, because aflBliction has turned honve iuto 
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a scene of monming, have fled from it to the 
theatre, the concert, or the ball-room I There 
is no language sufficiently strong to mark the 
infamy of such conduct ; it indicates a state of 
heart worse than brutal. How deeply must 
such behaviour aggravate the anguish of the 
sufferer, and tend to produce alienation and 
bitterness of heart! Nor will it pass un- 
punished. Such unkindness generally meets 
with its own recompense ; and the delinquent, 
in like manner, finds himself neglected in the 
day of calamity, which is certain to overtake 
him. 

Brothers and sisters shaidd seeh their happi- 
ness in each other^s society. — I do not say that 
they should seek no other companions; but 
what friendship can have the same charms, 
the same perfection, or be*so sincere and disin- 
terested, as that of a brother or a sister? Bred 
up together under common influences, they 
may be presumed to have the same principles, 
the same interests, the same affections. What 
other friend can you know so thoroughly? 
What other friend would share, like a brother, 
your happiness, your griefs, your tastes and 
sentimente? More especially if his affection 
has been known and tested by every day's 
experience, from your earliest recollections, 
would it not be base to despise his friendship 
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to search for others which are chimerical? 
Whoever loves not those whom he should love 
natoraUy^ possesses either a vicious taste^ or a 
£BJse sensibility, and will never be worthy of 
iospiring a tnie and solid attachment. In 
other companions deceit and selfishness may 
lurk under the smile of complaisance, and 
speak in the language of flattery; but in 
domestic intercourse, if anywhere, you will 
surely find sincerity. The kindness of the heart 
beams in a sister's smile, and speaks in a 
brother's praise* A young person whose heart 
finds its resting'^place in the domestic circle, 
whose chosen companions are his brothers and 
sisters, whose choicest pleasures are the sweet 
interchanges of fraternal offices, whose loved 
emplojnnent is to render daUy contributions to 
the comfort of home, sheds a benign and 
genial influence on all the family. He is 
always welcomed with joy ; and the happiness 
which he communicates is reflected back into 
his own bosom. The comforts which he enjoys 
in the exercise of fraternal aflection, are inex^ 
pressibly sweeter than any that are to be found 
in the friendships of the world The excellence 
or deformity of any object always strikes us the 
more forcibly by a contrast with its opposite. 
Contemplate, then, as the opposite of what has 
been described, a youth who has no home- 
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sympathies and attacliments, whose thoughts, 
in his leisure hours, are ever wandering after 
other companionships than those which the 
domestic circle supplies; who regards an 
evening spent at home as a kind of penance, 
and is ever eager to avail himself of any 
pretence or excuse in order to evade it ; who, 
instead of mingling with his brothers and 
sisters with feelings of pleasure, entering into 
their recreations, and ministering to their joys, 
maintains an unsympathizing isolation, and by 
a chilling aspect of gloom and discontent, by a 
repulsive taciturnity and peevishness of expres- 
sion, evinces, that any society is preferred to 
that of ike family-circle, and that any scenes 
are more congenial to his taste than those of 
home. 0, talk not to such a one of love 1 ha 
feels it not His heart is alien from every 
true fraternal sentiment ; his presence operates 
like a blight upon domestic joys, and, instead 
of pleasure, creates pain and disquietude. 
Fewfiilly corrupt and vitiated must be the 
heart that feels no interest in the scenes which 
pass under a father's roof, and finds no pleasure 
in the society of those to whom it should be 
attached by the strong ties of affinity I It is 
easy to predict the future course of such a 
youth* He who now treats with contempt the 
circle of the paternal home, will, in years to 
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come, when he has a family of his own, leave 
his wife and children to pine in solitude and 
neglect, while he pursues his selfish and guilty 
pleasures elsewhere. 

It is of great importance, that the affectionate 
intercourse which imparts so much happiness 
to the home of our childhood and youth should 
be maintained throughout life. But, alas I 
what changes do a few years produce in one of 
those fair scenes I Perhaps the parents have 
been consigned to the grave ; the bond of union 
is broken ; the house that ^as once the abode 
of a numerous family is deserted and silent ; 
the children are all scattered. Or, if the 
parents are yet living, they have become old 
and feeble; their dwelling no longer echoes 
to the gay laugh and buoyant mirth of its 
former youthfol inmates ; it seems to speak of 
age and approaching death. Those whose 
presence was wont to diffuse through it life 
and joy are far away, and engaged in various 
pursuits : some have become heads of families 
themselves, and are struggling with life's cares 
and toils. Absence from each other, the 
engrossing affairs of life, new interests and 
connexions, are apt, insensibly, to diminish 
the affection of the separated members of a 
family. Under these circumstances, it is of 
the utmost importance that brothers and sisters 
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should maintain a £i*eqaent and regular 
epistolary correspondence. This will be one 
laeans of preventing estrangement An 
affectionate letter received from an absent 
friend, and much more from one to whom we 
are related by strong kindred ties, tends to 
revive and strengthen love. In order to pre- 
serve the union of affection, there should also 
be, as far as practicable, frequent family- 
gatherings. Flames bum brightest in the 
vicinity of each other. Those who through a 
long separation have grown cold, or have 
yielded to envy or suspicion, will find those 
feeliAgs melt away in the genial warmth of a 
family-meeting, like dark fogs before the rising 
sun. Conduct that in the distance appeared 
unkind and selfish is now found to admit of 
easy and satisfactory explanation; mistakes 
are rectified^ early scenes rise to view; early 
feelings are revived ; their hearts warm with 
the kindness of their youth, and, drawn again 
to each other, they can exclaim, 

" We all are here ; 

Father, mother, 

Sister, brother. 
All who hold each other dear ; 
Each chair is fill'd — we*re all <U home ! 
To-night let no cold stranger come ; 
It is not often thus around 
Our old familiar hearth we're found. 
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Bless then the meeting, and the spot ; 
For once be every care forgot ; 

We're aJl—aU here!" 

Brothers and sisters should beware of envying 
each other. — -Envy is that passion which causes 
us to feel uneasiness at the sight of another's 
possessions or happiness, and which makes us 
dislike him on that account 

" Base envy withers at another's joy, 
And hates the excellence it cannot reach." 

Of all the base passions this is the basest. It 
is unmingled malignity, and reveals the very 
worst and bitterest dregs of human depravity. 
It might be supposed that envy could have no 
place in hearts so closely united as those of 
brothers and sisters ; but even in domestic life its 
workings have been most vindictive and cruel. 
How dreadful were the consequences of envy in 
the family of Jacob I Joseph was the favourite 
son of his father. The partiality of the pa- 
triarch was grounded, in part, on his son's ex- 
emplary conduct ; for he was a dutiful son, and 
one that feared God ; but the way in which that 
partiality was shown was most injudicious ; 
dangerous to the object of his preference, and 
destructive of his own peace ; for it caused the 
envy of his brethren, and incited them to the 
blackest deeds of deceit and cruelty. Partiality 
l2 
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of this kind is exceedingly foolish on the part 
of parents ; bnt this cannot excuse the indul- 
gence of unkindness or resentment by those to 
whom less favour is shown. Are you tempted 
to envy a brother or sister, because he or she 
attracts a larger degree of attention and praise 
from your parents and friends than yourself? 
Instead of suffering the feeling to rankle in your 
heart, inspiring prejudice and ill-will, and caus- 
ing you to feel as if you were slighted and 
wronged, consider rather whether it may not 
be occasioned, as in the case of Joseph, by ex- 
cellencies which you have been at no pains to 
cultivate, or a course of conduct which you have 
not had virtue to imitate. Men are prone to 
flatter themselves in their own eyes, and to de- 
preciate the virtues which cause others to be 
preferred to themselves. It may be that the 
envious feeling whicU has obtained access to 
your heart has perverted your judgment, and 
rendered you blind to your brother's merits, and 
unconscious of your own defects ; so that the 
displeasure which you feel against him ought 
rather to be directed against yourself. 

Or it maybe that you are dissatisfied because 
a sphere of emplojrment has been allotted to a 
brother superior to your own, and a larger sum 
expended on him to fit him for future life. 
But are you aware of all the reasons which have 
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cansed yonr parents to make this distinction ? 
It is reasonable to suppose that, in their judg- 
ment, he possesses qualifications for the sphere 
in question which you do not, and that to place 
you where he is would only lead to failure and 
disappointment. Ton may not have the wisdom, 
the activity, the patience, necessary for the 
duties of his situation ; and to one of your tem- 
perament its temptations might have proved 
dangerous, and its pursuits uncongenial. A ju- 
dicious and affectionate father will always select 
for his children those avocations for which they 
are the best adapted, and in which they can 
most effectually aid each other. But, admitting 
the existence of some partiality in this matter, 
wiU that justify distrust and envy ? Ought not 
love to repress these odious feelings ? Does not 
Holy Scripture enjoin, " Be kindly affectioned 
one to another witti brotherly love, in 
honour preferring one another? " Where sus- 
picion and jealousy take possession of the soul, 
they invariably operate to the destruction of 
personal and domestic peace. Every object is 
viewed through a thick haze of prejudice; 
trifles light as air assume weight and import^ 
ance ; what was at the first mere surmise rises 
into full belief; the passions become inflamed ; 
malignity justifies itself by referring to a thou- 
sand imaginary wrongs ; and instead of love, there 

L a 
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is at length implacable hatred. Onard then 
against the very approaches of this deadly evil. 
The temptation to envy is perhaps one of the 
most insidious to which we are subject There 
are but few who have not at one time or ano- 
ther felt its influence^ — ^whohave not been con- 
scious of some lurking uneasiness of mind when 
they have seen others preferred to themselves, 
and even in some cases when the object of 
preference has been a brother. Whenever this 
feeling would rise within you, crush it as you 
would a deadly serpent The first blood that 
stained our ecurth was shed through envy ; and 
ever since this base passion has been one of the 
prime causes of domestic wretchedness. 

Brothers and sisters shouldpromote each other's 
temporal welfare, — If the word of God requires 
us to '' do good unto all men/' and that to the 
full extent of our power, there must surely be a 
peculiar obligation resting on members of the 
same family to forward each other's interests. 
There will be no failure here if they are knit 
together in love ; for it follows, as a natural 
result, that, if we truly love another, we shall 
endeavour to do him all the good we can. During 
the time of youth, the display of kindness to 
brothers and sisters m the way now specified is 
necessarily limited to the ordinary occurrences 
of the domestic circle. It is not subject to those 
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severe tests which often arise in subsequent life, 
when new circumstances and clashing interests 
try us in ways before unknown. Nevertheless, 
the faithful cultivation of this disposition in 
youth is of vast importance. It is now that 
those principles become rooted in the heart 
which will' impress their own character on 
future years for good or evil, and which, if 
in accordance with the will of Grod, will con- 
stitute a safeguard and defence against future 
temptations, when we are encirled with the 
cares, difficulties, and rivalries of the world, 
and especially when we have formed new 
alliances, and ourselves stand at the head of a 
household. 

The lapse of a few years often produces strange 
changes in the condition of members of the 
same family : one is prosperous, another is un- 
successful ; — one enjoys constant health, ano- 
ther becomes feeble and sickly, and is gradually 
involved in embarrassment and distress ; — one 
sister forms a superior alliance, and enjoys every 
comfort; another marries unfortunately, and 
after a few years is left a widow, and burdened 
with the support of her children. Now it is 
that the sincerity and constancy of fraternal 
affection are really tested. Now it is that its 
ascendency over the inherent selfishness of our 
nature is to be proved. Who can question, in 
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sncli cases, what is the path of duty ? Who does 
not see that, in these circomstances, the pros- 
perous ought to help the unfortunate, the strong 
to sustain the weak? Is it only in prosperity 
that the obligation to aid each other is binding? 
Assuredly not On the contrary, it is when the 
condition of a brother is changed, his circum- 
stances declining, his health giving way, that 
the occasion is presented for rendering, within- 
creased assiduity and delicate consideration, the 
kind offices which love will suggest It may 
be that he has erred, that his misfortunes are to 
be partly ascribed to his own misconduct ; yet 
he is a brother still : and to treat him with neg- 
lect, — to refuse him the assistance he needs,, 
when it is in your power to give it, — to be xm- 
willing to make any sacrifice in order to extri- 
cate him from his difficulties, or to relieve his 
wants, — would argue a depravity of heart 
meriting the severest indignation. Still baser 
and more cruel would it be to leave a widowed 
sister to struggle with poverty and difficulties, 
without sympathy and assistance. Such con- 
duct implies an utter want of piety. " Whoso 
hath this world's good, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of com- 
passion from him, how dwelleth the love of 
God in him?" 
But if it be the duty of brothers and sisters 
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to endeavour to promote each other's temporal 
welfare, how much more to seek each other's 
^iritual welfare I — I am now supposing that 
some among them have been made partakers of 
the saving grace of God. It is their obvious 
duty to seek, by every judicious effort, the con- 
version of those who are still living without 
heartfelt religion. Every motive that affection 
<5an urge should lead them to this course. How 
often has fraternal love been instrumental of 
diffusing piety through the household I Young 
people who have brothers and sisters uncon- 
verted, what are you doing for their spiritual 
welfare ? Are you a sister ? Your gentle in- 
fluence may succeed when all other influences 
faiL You may keep a brother from scenes of 
frivolity and temptation when no other hand 
can restrain him. You may sweetly and 
lovingly lead his thoughts off from business 
and pleasure to the great business of the soul, 
and to the pleasures which are at God's right 
hand. Hard indeed is the heart that is not 
impressed by the gentle, affectionate persuasives 
of a sister's love. Are you a brother ? 0, then, 
watch over that delicate, affectionate sister I 
Often, by a word kindly and prayerfiilly spoken, 
endeavour to win her heart to Christ If she treat 
your efforts with levity, attempt not to scold 
her into a better mind. Avoid the language 
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of reproach. Bemember love is the key that 
unlocks the heart. Let her see that you are 
deeply concerned for her welfare. She will 
listen to your voice, when her ear would be 
closed against another's. To you she will most 
readily unbosom herself in her distresses. 
Crown all with earnest prayer, without which 
you cannot expect God's grace and blessing. 
Should you thus become the instrument of 
spreading religion in the family, it will gratify 
your best feelings in time and eternity. An 
eminent Christian, when lying on his death-bed, 
said, with emotions of joyous exultation, "I 
have a father,, a mother, and ten brothers and 
sisters in heaven ; and I shall be the eleventh! " 
Such a hope as this comprises all that is dear 
to nature and grace. 

As our last direction, we add, that brothers 
and sisters should vie with each other in pro- 
Tnoting the comfort of their parents. — The earthly 
happiness of a father and mother depends far 
more upon the conduct of their children than 
upon anything else. However favourable their 
circumstances in other respects, though they 
may possess property, succeed in trade, and 
enjoy the esteem of friends, yet all may be 
embittered by the disobedience, neglect, and 
unkindness of their children. Children have 
their parents' happiness in their own keeping. 
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They stand at the fountain-head of their earthly 
destiny, and render the waters sweet or bitter 
as their conduct is dutifiil or unkind. " Honour 
thy father and thy mother," is a precept 
which God has placed at the head of the second 
table of the law; and it is a duly not only en* 
joined by revelation, but by reason, — one taught 
by nature to a rational creature. This precept not 
only prohibits all injurious acts, irreverent and 
unkind speeches, unamiable and bitter feelings ; 
but requires all necessary acts of kindness, filial 
respect, attention to the wishes of parents, 
compassion to their infirmities, and solicitude 
to render them every necessary aid and solace, 
especially under the infirmities of advanced 
age. In the performance of these duties, the 
credit and peace of mind of their children are 
deeply interested. How pleasing the sight 
when children of the same family vie with 
each other, from the impulse of the same 
filial love, in endeavours to contribute to 
lighten a parent's toils, cheer his heart, and 
strew witii flowers the downward path lead- 
ing to the grave 1 Such conduct gives a lustre 
to their character far more brilliant and honour- 
Able than gems or titles can impart. What are 
all thQ pleasures which earth can boast, compared 
with the satisfaction, the inward joy, which, 
such children must derive from the warm ex- 
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pressions of a parent's gratefnl and delighted 
feelings? It is the highest and noblest tribute 
which children can receive, when parents are 
heard to say, " We cannot tell which of our 
children is the most kind and loving. They 
are so united and affectionate that they have but 
one strife ; and that is, which shall most fully 
repay us for our care and love to them." 
happy family, in which there is not one root of 
bitterness among the olive->plant8 around the 
table I— no child on whose accoimt parents 
have to mourn, as having disappointed their 
hopes, and destroyed their peace I happy 
children, who have the delightful consciousness 
that, by every eflfort in their power, they have en- 
deavoured to gladden the hearts of their parents, 
and to return love for love I Such children have 
the assurance that it shall go well with them. 
Their spirit and conduct are acceptable to God. 
The fear of God is before their eyes, and His 
blessing shall attend them. They shall enjoy 
the peace and satisfaction attendant on well- 
doing. When called to commit a parent's 
corpse to the grav6, the pang occasioned by 
death will have no sting of remorse connected 
with it, arising from the recollection of past 
disobedience or unkindness; and they may look 
forward with confidence and hope to the period 
when, in torn, dutiful children shall, by their 
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affectionate attentions, promote the comfort of 
their own declining years. 

If motives are requisite to enforce the duties 
which have been stated, the youthM reader is 
reminded of the following : — 

The observance of fraternal duties willpro^ 
cure you honour ^ respect^ and confidence. — lliere 
are few things which young people are more 
anxious to obtain than public respect ; but this 
generally depends on their own character and 
conduct. Who can respect th^ youth who is 
regardless of relative obligations, and who treats 
his brothers and sisters with rudeness, neglect, 
or cruelty? Such conduct must always entail 
a loss of reputation and confidence, especially 
when cruelty takes the form of iiyustice, by the 
appropriation of a brother's or sister's rights 
and possessions. That selfishness of nature 
which breaks through all fraternal ties, and 
scruples not to swindle sisters, or younger 
brolliers, out of their just share of their 
parents' property, or by squandering the 
money tibat should have been preserved 
sacred for their use, to reduce them to a state 
of poverty, would be equally unscrupulous in 
dealing with the properly of others. Such 
wretches must ever excite indignation and 
abhorrence, as being alike devoid of natural 
affection and moral principle. On the other 

H 
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hand, the display of kindness and integrity in 
the fiilfilment of fraternal duties commands 
the respect and confidence of persons of every 
condition. It is a universal recommendation, 
a general passport : it is never recognised but 
with admiration. Let it be said of a young 
man, ^^ He has been one of the most affectionate 
of sons, one of the kindest and most faithful of 
brothers," and instantly the heart expands 
towards him. It is felt that he who has been 
faithfiil in these relations will be faithM ii^ 
every other ; that he may be safely confided in^ 
and is worthy of preference. How often, when 
a youth has sought a new alliance, has the 
question been asked, " How has he conducted 
himself at home? What kind of a son and 
brother has he been ? '* and when these inquiries 
have been answered satisfactorily, it has secured 
his introduction to circles from which he would 
otherwise have been excluded. 

Consider how intimately the discharge of 
fraternal duties is connected with the peace and 
mifare of society. -^^JSa^sa fulfilment forms one 
of the strongest cements of civil society, and is 
a pledge of subordination and union in all its 
diversified classes. Loving and united children 
generally become faithful servants, loyal sub- 
jects, good citizens, and affectionate parents. 
That high regard to truth and duty, which was 
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familiar to their earliest judgment, and which 
regulated their strongest passions, now guides 
them in iBvery situation of life which they are 
called to fill. Experience has taught them its 
true value, while it has accustomed them to 
perceive the path which they should follow. 

So important are fraternal affection and 
concord to civil society, that without them 
order is destroyed in its very birth. Eebellious 
children are traitors in the bud ; and he who 
has none of the right feelings of a brother, is 
growing up to a life of lawless independence. 
The chief source of strife and distraction in 
communities may be traced to a neglect of those 
principles which should govern families. In- 
fidels are fully aware of this, nor is it one of 
the least influential causes of their opposition 
to Bevelation. They hate the Bible because it 
inculcates submission, order, love, and union, 
among the various classes of society ; and as 
infidelity prevails, parental authority is despised, 
the obligations of family relationship are dis-* 
regarded, and civil society is disorganized. 

Consider also ium much of ike rcisdom arid 
goodness of God is displayed in the appointment 
of the fraternal relation. — He has so formed 
men that they cannot subsist otherwise than in 
domestic connections. The relations of the 
family are the result of His grapious ordiuation ; 
M 2 
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and ad they directly tend to iinite in the bondg 
of affection and harmony parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, they afford a striking proof 
of His infinite benignity. In this way He has 
made provision for alleviating the evils incident 
to the present state, and for mingling cheer- 
fulness and pleasure with its inevitable toils 
and troubles. It is, then, the duty and interest 
of brothers and sisters to cultivate mutual love, 
and under its influence faithfully to discharge 
every fraternal duty. Let its dictates be fol- 
lowed, and malevolence, envy, and strife will 
be banished from families, the domestic circle 
will become a scene of delightfrd intercourse, 
friendship will reign in its highest glory, and 
the fountain of home-comfort will send forth 
refreshing streams, pure and salutary, remind- 
ing us continually of that God whose wisdom 
and goodness have thus provided for the main- 
tenance of peace and good-will amongst men. 

Natural affection is powerful ; but it must 
be remembered, that it is only Divine grace 
operating upon the mind which can restrain 
irregular passions, give the soul its proper tone, 
and inspire that pure affection which is so 
essential to domestic comfort. Hence it foUows 
that the happiness of a family will be in pro- 
portion to the piety of its respective members. 
Welcome, then, the religion of the blessed 
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Jesus ; this " one thing needful ; " this uni- 
versal benefactor of mankind. It has "the 
promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come;" it secures our individual 
and relative happiness; it brings peace into 
our bosom, and joy into our dwelling ; and it 
gives the assurance that, when death dissolves 
the relations of earth, a re-union shall take 
place in a better world, where, free from sin 
and imperfection, we shall be members of the 
family in heaven, and participate in those 
pleasures which are pure and unfading. 
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The Duties which Young People 
owe to Themselves. 



PART IV. 



" It was not by vile loitering in ease, 

That Greece obtained the brighter palms of art, 
That soft yet ardent Athens leam'd to ple&e, 

'To keen the wit, and to sublime the heart, 

In all supreme, complete in every part. 
It was not thence majestic Rome arose. 

And o'er the nations shook her conquering dart : 
For sluggard's brow the laurel never grows ; 
Benown is not the child of indolent repose." 

Thomson. 



THE DUTIES WHICH YOUNG 
PEOPLE OWE TO THEM^ 
SELVES. 



A GELEBBATED military commander had le- 
tnrned from 2k series of splendid yictories. 
After he had retired from a most flattering 
reception at court, the sovereign was eloquent 
in his praise. ^^ It must be confessed," said one 
of the courtiers, " that he has been a very lucky 
general." "He has been too lucky a general 
to be onh/ a lucky one," was the apt reply of 
the discriminating monarch. He had too much 
discernment to ascribe to fortunate accidents 
that success which was the result of a profound 
knowledge of the art of war, and of masterly 
combinations of skill and enterprise. The 
lesson here suggested is most important It 
is, that permanent successes in any department 
of life can only be secured by a skilftil and 
diligent preparation for the duties we have to 
fulfil. We must place our reliance, not on the 
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probable occurrence of some lucky event, but, 
under God, on a diligent cultivation and faith- 
ful application of our own powers. 

This lesson is of special interest . to the 
young, who are about to engage in the 
arduous pursuits of this world. Let them 
remember that whether science, or business, or 
public life attracts them, to enter upon it 
without previous preparation and discipline 
will be certain to involve them in a succession 
of blunders and miseries. It will be to allow 
themselves to float loose and careless on the 
tide of life, ready to receive any direction 
which the current of events may give; and 
the only probable result of this will be disaster 
and ruin. The brute creation are prepared for 
their life by instinct, and perform all the 
functions essential to their well-being without 
any previous education. The bird forms its 
nest, the spider its web, and the bee its cell by 
the mere impulse of nature ; and they do their 
work as well the first time as the tenth. They 
are taught in no school; they require no 
training. It is not so with man. By the 
instinct of nature he eats, and drinks, and 
sleeps, and performs other ftmctions of the 
animal economy; but in all that pertains to 
art, science, literature, business, and religion 
he must use his reason, and cultivate his 
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faculties, in dependence on the help and 
blessing of God. 

Success in any department of life cannot 
be reasonably expected without a competent 
knowledge of the means of obtaining it. In 
some cases, indeed, a combination of what 
are termed lucky circumstances may contribute 
to results not otherwise to be looked for ; but 
such cases form the exception, not the rule. It 
would be presumption and folly to trust to such 
•luck, rather than to diligent preparation and 
foreUiought. Who are the men that usually 
prosper in the world? The ignorant, the 
indolent, the half-informed? No; but the 
industrious, the well-instructed, who have 
carefully prepared themselves for their vocation. 
Those, therefore, who would prosecute success- 
fully the great purposes of life, and realize 
prosperity, happiness, and usefulness, must 
prepare in the early stages of their course for 
what is fiiture. U the season of youth be 
barren of improvement, mature age will be 
characterized by disappointment, poverty, and 
sorrow. Youth is the seed-time of life; and 
as we sow, so shall we reap. Every young 
person has his destiny, in some measure, in his 
own hands. This is true both in temporal and 
spiritual things ; for the Qod of nature and 
providence is the Qod of grace, and there is an 
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analogy between the methods of His piooednie 
in these two departments of His action. In 
each second causes are employed, and in each 
the means are adapted to the end. 

The object of this chapter is to direct the 
attention of the yonng to the probable Aitore 
of their existence in this world, and to urge 
npon them a suitable preparation for it. The 
faculty of combining the present with the 
future, and of weighing the good or evil of the 
one by its bearing upon the other, is a gift by. 
which man is broadly distinguished from the 
brute creation, and by which intellect and 
civilization among those of his own species 
assert their superiority over the narrow views 
and unreflecting sensualiiy of savage life. How 
many evils would have been avoided, and how 
many benefits would have been secured, had 
this &culty been always properly exercised! 
It is true we cannot look into fiituriiy so as to 
ascertain particular events; but we can 
anticipate general conditions; and it is the 
mark of a well-r^^ated mind to keep the 
ftiture in view, and to prepare for it accordingly. 
What, then, are the duties which the young 
owe to themselves, and which are calculated 
to render their progress through the world 
successful, honourable, and happy ? The 
duties which relate to the life to come have 
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been already stated; and it may here be 
remarked, that between the two there exists 
an inseparable connexion. Our allegiance to 
God, so far from militating against our worldly 
interests, is our surest guide to success. Holy 
Scripture truly affirms, that "godliness is 
profitable unto all things." He who lives a life 
of devotedness to God is assured of His 
guidance, protection, and blessing, and thus 
enjoys advantages of inexpressible value. The 
duty which in this Part claims priority, on 
account of its vast importance, is 

Mental Culture. — ^The Scriptures teach us 
that all our endowments and gifts are talents 
committed to our care, for which we are 
responsible to God. This responsibility is the 
prime reason for the cultivation of our mental 
faculties. ' Whatevier motives may arise from 
its beneficial influence in elevating our 
character, and enlarging the sphere of our 
usefulness and enjoyment, they are all sub- 
ordinate to that one grand obligation under 
which every creature is placed, to fulfil the will 
and purpose of his Creator. Obvious as this 
is, it is undeniable that multitudes live as if 
they had no proper conception of moral 
accountableness ; and yet it is certain that 
nothing is done well, unless it is done from a 
conviction of duty. 

N 
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Self-cnltnre is not without its difficulties; 
and when the road is rugged, and long, and 
weary, when the head aches, and perseverance 
involves sacrifices of ease and pleasure, what 
then will animate us in the pursuit? Love 
and duty : — ^love to the work itself; and a deep 
conviction of the obligation resting upon us to 
use every method by which the faculties of our 
spirit may be so expanded as to make it more 
worthy of its origin and destiny. The 
expression mentcd culture is figurative, and 
refers to a field which, to be rendered fruitftil, 
must be diligently cultivated* The most 
exuberant soil, if left to itself, would be pro- 
lific only of weeds ; and it is thus with the 
intellectual powers and moral habits of man 
himself. All need constant and careful culti- 
vation ; and without this he incurs a ruinous 
loss, and is little better than the beasts that 
perish. Whatever may be the faculties or 
dispositions with which God may have endowed 
him, all will be useless, and his soul a mere 
barren waste I 

The obligation of mental culture is not at all 
affected by difference of capacity. It applies 
alike to all ; to the man who has only one talent, 
as well as to him who has ten; to the least 
endowed as well as to the most gifted. The less 
a man has, the more it behoves him to make the 
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most of that little. In point of capacity some 
men may be snns, and others twinkUng stars ; 
but all are to shine, and that because God so 
wills it There are other reasons, but the chief 
obligation is the will and purpose of God. 
FaithAilness, not ability, is the standard by 
which we are to be judged. " He that is faithful 
in that which is least, is faithM also in much." 
No gifts are so small as to ftimish a plea for 
neglect No endowments are so large as to 
render diligence unnecessary. ** Unto whom- 
soever much is given, of him shall much be 
required ; and to whom men have committed 
much, of him they will ask the more." 

Self-culture should comprehend both the 
moral axkd intellectual j^snts of our nature. We 
have forestalled, to a considerable extent, the 
consideration of the former branch of it, in treat- 
ing of the duties which young people owe to God: 
it is, therefore, to the latter that our present 
remarks are chiefly intended to apply. In both, 
faithful and diligent effort is alike necessary. 
As in the education of the heart, the Spirit of 
God is the great Teacher, but we ourselves are 
called to do our part, to become co-workers with 
Him, if His teachings are to be effectual ; so in 
the cultivation of the mind, it is folly to expect 
that God will bless us, if we fail to make proper 
efforts to improve the powers with which we 
N 2 
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are entrasted. Now it is by knowledge that the 
faculties and sensibilities of our mind must be 
improved, sustained, and invigorated. From 
this, too, may we derive a much more elevated 
and satisfactory enjoyment than can be ob- 
tained from all the sources which the external 
world can fiimish to our physical nature. The 
attainment of knowledge should, therefore, be 
regarded by every young person as one of the 
prime duties of life, which cannot be neglected 
without incurring disgrace and loss, and from 
the observance of which no circumstances, or 
condition of life, can exempt him. It matters 
not whether he is a master or a servant, whether 
he lives in obscurity or publicity, whether he is 
a student in some school of learning, or has to 
ply his daily task in the loom, the smitiy, or 
the field ; he may yet be developing and enrich- 
ing the little world within his own breast, by 
making daily accessions to his knowledge. This 
is to be done, not only by reading, but by obser- 
vation. In this respect there is a wide differ- 
ence between man and man. There are some 
who take notice of, and learn from, everything ; 
whilst others seem to pass through life blind- 
fold. The former, like the industrious bee, can 
gather honey from every flower ; the latter paj3s 
on unobservant of the flower, and the honey it 
contains. Let the youthful reader remember, 
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that his faculties for acqniriiig knowledge lie 
largely in the direction of observation. You 
may not have much time for abstract thought, 
or for studies to be pursued in retirement ; but 
you are daily mingling with your fellow-men, 
and you witness continually a variety of man- 
ners, of characters, of circumstances, and listen 
to remarks disclosing to you the different expe- 
riences of men. Now, if you are constantly on 
the watch, not to amuse but to profit yourselves ; 
if you are daily storing up fresh observa- 
tions in your memory ; you may greatly enlarge 
your stock of knowledge. 

It is not an unfrequent occurrence, that when 
a youth leaves school, he ceases from all attempts 
at improvement. This is a great mistake. The 
great work of self-culture is then only properly 
commencing. The greatest men have through- 
out life been learners. They did not live upon 
the little capital accumulated in youth ; they 
added to it by the improvement of every oppor- 
tunity. In our early days we lay a foundation 
for the future ; afterwards we must arise and 
build, striving each day to make some addition, 
to place another stone in the structure. 

The facilities now afforded for the attainment 

of knowledge are greater than at any former 

period. In no by-gone age has knowledge ever 

madcBUch rapid advances, or science such exten- 

n3 
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sive discoveries, or literature been so extensively 
cultivated, or the stores of learning been so 
widely and freely thrown open to all classes of 
people, as at the present time. This age has 
gathered the cream of all preceding periods ;; 
and it is now in the power of everyone to pos- 
sess himself of the wisdom, not only of the pre- 
sent, but also of all past ages. So cheap have 
books become, that all the apparatus necessary 
for the commencement of any branch of study 
may be obtained for a few shillings. Their very 
abundance, however, is a source of danger. 
Young people are liable to occupy themselves 
with desultory and superficial reading ; to fall 
into a habit of reading about books, to the 
neglect of the careful study of the books them- 
selves. They deem it essential to their credit 
to be well up in the current literature of the 
day : for this purpose they skim over the more 
recent and popular publications, and thus acquire 
a habit of superficial reading and thinking, 
which, though it may render them literary smat- 
terers, and cause them to be idly gazed at from 
a distance, will never yield them substantial 
advantage. Such persons seem to know every- 
thing, and yet know nothing ; they read on all 
subjects, and master none. Instead of suJBEer- 
ing the attention to be distracted by a multi- 
plicity of subjects too numerous to be prosecuted 
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beneficially, it is much better to select some one, 
and study it well, before another is attempted. 

In regard to the pursuit of knowledge, there 
are two errors which must be avoided. The 
first is, that secular knowledge will ensure moral 
improvement. This is one of the prevailing 
fallacies of the day. Thus it is said by the 
popular advocates of general education, ^^ En- 
lighten the youthful mind with science and 
literature, teach it sound knowledge, and crimes 
will cease, and there will grow up in our country 
a virtuous and happy community." Lamentable 
mistake! To elevate the morals of men, you 
must give them moral instruction ; but this is 
what no branch of mere human science can do. 
We take nothing from the just value of science 
by confining it to its proper objects. One thing 
only can improve men's morals ; viz. , that Divine 
philosophy which reveals what God is, and what 
are His rights and claims ; what man is, and 
what his hopes and fears ; what is the redemp- 
tion wrought out by Christ Jesus, and offered 
unto mankind ; and by what means we may 
become personally interested in the covenant of 
mercy and salvation, without which the con- 
science can know no peace here, and the immor- 
tal spirit no rest hereafter. This remark is not 
designed to discourage the youthful reader in 
the pursuit of secular knowledge, but to remind 
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him that, if he stops there, he is confining his 
attention to one part of his nature, and losing 
sight of his highest and most important interests ; 
that he is, indeed, seeking after attainments 
which the bias of his fallen nature may convert 
into an instrument of evil rather than of good. 
He may become familiar with the principles of 
language ; he may read books until he resem- 
bles a walking EncyclopaBdia ; he may be 
acquainted with the fowls of the air, the beasts 
of the earth, and the fishes of the sea ; he may 
be able to describe the various genera and spe- 
cies of plants, from the tall cedar of Lebanon 
to the hyssop that grows out of the wall ; he 
may have ability to discourse on the secrets of 
material nature ; and yet remain ignorant of all 
that stands connected with his moral renovation 
and improvement Chemistry never silenced a 
guilty conscience ; mathematics never healed 
a broken heart ; philosophy never renewed a 
depraved nature. All the science in the world 
never smoothed a dying pillow; and even 
natural theology never supplied hope in death, 
or gave peace in the prospect of meeting a holy 
God. All these things can never raise a man 
above the level of earth. They may enable him 
to strut his little hour on the world's stage with 
a more dignified gait than others ; they may 
procure him the transient and empty applause 
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of mankind ; but they leave a void within, nor 
can they yield anything that can benefit the 
immortal spirit. The case of Goethe, one of 
the most accomplished men that Europe ever 
produced, is an example in proof. This cele- 
brated German poet, orator, and historian said, 
towards the close of life, " They have called me 
the child of Fortune, nor have I any reason to 
complain of the events of my past life ; yet it 
has been nothing but labour and sorrow, and in 
seventy-five years I have not had four weeks of 
real comfort" True happiness must be adapted 
to the essential dignity of man's nature ; for, 
though man is fallen, sinful, guilty, ruined, yet 
there are the fragments about him of his original 
grandeur, and his soul is too vast, too magni- 
ficent, to find real satis&ction in trifles. It was 
after Solomon had tried the whole round of 
earth's pleasures and pursuits, that he exclaimed, 
" Vanity of vanities ; all is vanity." It is the 
evidence of man's fall that he seeks happiness 
on earth ; it is the evidence of man's greatness 
that nothing on earth can bring happiness to 
him. An angel cannot find enjoyment in blow- 
ing soap-bubbles like a child; a philosopher 
cannot derive delight firom playing at marbles ; 
nor can the human spirit find rest and joy any- 
where but in communion with GK)d, its Father 
in Christ Jesus. Little things, eartiily things. 
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may amuse ns ; eternal things alone can 
satisfy us. 

The second error referred to is, that moral 
pursuits and attainments are unfriendly to 
secular knowledge. So far is this from being a 
fact, that Christianity, as even a slight exami- 
nation will serve to show, has contributed to the 
advancement of every other kind of useftil 
knowledge. When once the mind is ftimished 
with evangelical truth, it acquires a vigour, a 
strength, an expansion, unknown before. Not 
only does the truth of Christ, when vividly 
apprehended, kindle into activity some hitherto 
latent and unrecognised power, but all the 
faculties of the soul revive under its quickening 
touch. Just as a rose-bud which has long been 
contracted by chilling winds, suddenly expands 
its petals, and distils its fragrance, when placed 
in a more genial atmosphere ; so, under the 
influence of religion, the various powers of th6 
soul expand, the intellect becomes more acute; 
the affections more ardent, the will more vigor-* 
ous, though more wisely regulated, and the whole 
man stronger than before. Tie knowledge 
which revelation communicates is eminently 
favourable to that discipline of the mind which 
will minister to its strength, and qualify it for 
the acquisition and discovery of trutii generally. 
Men who have honoured revelation have attained 
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a far higher mental stature than was ever 
reached by those who despised it. Bacon, and 
Newton, and Locke were intellectually greater 
than Hume, or Paine, or Voltaire. There is 
nothing mysterious in this ; it admits of easy 
explanation. Instead of any opposition existing 
between Christianity and Ixue science, all the 
most important discoveries of a scientific nature, 
those which have most largely contributed to 
the power and refinement of nations, have been 
made in Christian countries, and in these only. 
This is so universally admitted, as to establish 
the conclusion, that the religion of Christ is the 
friend and promoter of all useM knowledge. 

The real object of study is not simply to 
acquire knowledge, but to improve the mind, 
and develop its powers. This is not to be 
effected by reading many books, so much as by 
an earnest endeavour to comprehend and digest 
what is read. You may wade through bulky 
volumes, and persuade yourself that you under- 
stand them ; yet, for want of reflection, you 
may be little wiser when you reach the " Finis," 
than when you commenced the Introduction. 
The benefit to be derived from reading is not to 
be measured by the number of pages which the 
eye has travelled over, but by the amount of 
thought that has been awakened; for the highest 
object of reading is to stimulate and train the 
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mind to think. That a difficulty will have to be 
enconntered here, is undeniable. Let a novice 
sit down, and try to concentrate his thoughts on 
the subject before him ; let him try to attain 
the power of just discrimination; and he will 
be mortified to find how difficult it is. This he 
must be prepared to overcome by resolution and 
application. Nothing that is truly valuable can 
be acquired without difficuliy. What difficul- 
ties and dangers do men incur to obtain the 
gold of California I But knowledge is more 
precious than rubies. Be not discouraged, and 
the difficulties will gradually give way. 

The question may here be asked, What sub- 
jects are most worthy of attention, and best 
calculated to reward labour? It would be diffi- 
cult to prescribe a course of study that would 
be alike suitable for everyone. Individual 
tastes, ability, requirements, and circumstances 
must, to some extent, regulate the choice. 
There is, however, a common ground which all 
should thoroughly traverse. There are branches- 
of knowledge which must be pronounced indis- 
pensable for the proper cultivation of the intel- 
lectual powers : they constitute the foundation 
of a good education ; and if the foundation is not 
well laid, the superstructure which rests upon it 
is sure to be defective. Presuming that the 
reader has been taught to read and write cor- 
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rectly, and has been familiarized with the 
ordinary rules of arithmetic, and the principles 
of algebra, the study of Euclid cannot be too 
soon included in a course of mental culture. 
Should he demur to this, and ask, "What good 
shall I derive from such a branch of study ? I 
shall never be an architect or engineer; why, 
then, study geometry?" we reply^ The same 
objection might be urged to many other branches 
of study : thus it might be said, " I shall never 
be a minister ; why read theology ? I have no 
prospect of being a lawyer ; why, then, digest 
Blackstone ? " There is more fallacy than force 
in such arguments. The gaining of learning i^ 
to be compared to the gaining of money. A man 
does not know to what purpose every shilling 
he gets will be applied. No, he takes the 
gain, and adds it to the common stock, and 
thus at last he becomes rich : so in acquiring 
knowledge, he gains all he can, and thus be- 
comes wise. A man cannot tell what, in 
the course of a long life, he may want. 
If you were to delay studying everything 
till you could understand the advantage you 
would derive from it, the time for education 
would be lost. You do not delay eating your 
breakfast or dinner till you can understand the 
chemical composition of all the articles of food 
before you, and how they are to be digested, 
o 
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and appropriated to the nourishment of the 
body. Were you to do so, you would display 
a folly bordering on madness, and would soon 
be famished. There is a story told of a young 
man who, while at college, refused to attend 
lectures on Euclid's Elements, because he was 
a man of fortune, and never likely to become a 
carpenter. His understanding was too narrow 
to perceive the utility of geometry in exercisiog 
and strengthening the reasoning powers, and 
advancing science. The great benefit derived 
from such studies is the habit of attention 
acquired in pursuing them. Nothing will more 
effectually contribute to the attainment of this 
habit than mathematics, geometry, and algebra. 
And how valuable is the power which enables 
a man to exclude wandering thoughts, and to 
fix his attention on any subject he pleases ! 

The study of languages, also, though in its 
earlier stages somewhat tedious; is admirably 
adapted to the purposes of self-improvement. 
Every young man should aspire to an acquaint- 
ance with the Latin tongue. Without this he 
will be subject, in his daily readings, to the 
mortification of being obliged to pass over the 
numerous quotations from the classic poets 
and historians in literary works of eminence, 
the productions of our best and most erudite 
writers; quotations, too, usually selected for 
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their singular beauty and wisdom. Not only 
is he excluded from the mine whence these 
gems have been taken, bnt even the specimens 
are rendered valueless to him for want of the 
knowledge which alone can disclose their beauty 
and worth. With regard to modem languages, 
French has become a general requirement in 
commercial and polite circles, and also a neces- 
sary passport for all Continental travellers; 
while Grerman, so attractive from its similarity 
of form to our own Saxon, may well be studied 
for the sake of the rich stores of learning which 
the knowledge of it opens to us. 

In addition to the subjects now mentioned, 
there is a large area of what is termed " general 
knowledge" to be surveyed. Botany, che- 
mistry, physiology, natural history, and astro- 
nomy, are all departments of science which, 
while they interest and strengthen the mind, 
present the most impressive displays of the 
wondrous perfections of the Almighty. Such 
studies have an elevating and ennobling 
effect upon the mind. The study of history, 
too, is foil of interest; it possesses a fas- 
cination far exceeding that which attaches 
to works of fiction and romance. By a know- 
ledge of history I do not mean storing the 
memory with a dry collection of facts and dates ; 
that could do but little in advancing the cul- 
o 2 
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ture of the mind ; but the study of human 
nature, and of the principles that underlie facts. 
The feelings, opinions, motives, and doings of 
men are always worthy of notice, and are 
fraught with instruction. All that has occurred 
in the history of individuals, families, govern- 
ments, and states invites observation, and 
may be turned to profitable account in the 
expansion of our minds, the improvement of 
our character, and the regulation of our con- 
duct Geography stands closely allied with 
history, and acquires at this time peculiar 
importance from the connexion which Great 
Britain now maintains with every part of the 
world. What nations are there with which she 
has not intercourse, either political or commer- 
cial ? Thus the " Atlas " is called into requisi- 
tion nearly as often as her influence is referred to. 
We might expatiate on the attractiveness 
and value of some other studies, as geology, 
philosophy, and logic; but all cannot be 
attempted at once, and perhaps our statement 
has already been so comprehensive as to excite 
a feeling of discouragement in the breast of the 
reader. But do not be alarmed at the number 
or the variety of the subjects which have 
been specified, or at the length of time which 
it will take to acquire them, or at the 
diflSculties that seem to stand in your way. 
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Your circumstances cannot be more dishearten- 
ing than those of hundreds who have preceded 
you, and who, though struggling with tre- 
mendous odds, yet have more than conquered 
all. K you cannot attain all the knowledge 
you could wish, gain as much as you can ; do 
your best ; aim high ; shoot your arrow at the 
sun, and though it may fall short of the mark, 
as assuredly it will, yet it will fly higher than 
if you took a lower aim. In every line of duty, 
and in every walk of life, a lofty aim is 
necessary to success. It was stated by a young 
man, who subsequently obtained a prominent 
station in the Christian ministry, " I com- 
menced my course as a student under the most 
unpromising circumstances, amidst discourage- 
ments of every kind. I saw no possible 
opening into the future. I had nothing to 
cheer me on ; no word of encouragement from 
any sympathising friend, nothing to rely upon 
but my own determination of purpose. I used 
to encourage myself by thinking of the history 
of Luther; how the miner, who was wont 
to sing for his bread through the streets of 
Magdeburg and Eisenach, became afterwards 
the hero of the Reformation; and though I 
could not hope to repeat Luther's course, 
circumstances and want of ability precluding 
that, yet the hope of a prosperous future which 
o 3 
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it inspiied, awakened that determination to do 
and to endnie, to which I owe mj subsequent 
success." 

The example of the celebrated Grennan 
student Bichter will also serve to show how 
much may be achieved under un&vourable 
circumstances, and how great results may be 
attained. That plan must be a good one, and 
of use to others, of which he could say, '^ Of 
one thing I am certain, I have made as much 
out of myself as could be made of the s^if'; 
and no man should require more.'' First in 
importance, he aimed, in the rules he formed 
for himself, at a just division of time and 
power; and he never permitted himself to 
spend his strength upon anything useless. He 
so managed his capital that the future should 
pay him an ever-increasiDg interest on the 
present The nourishment of his mind was 
drawn from three great sources, — animated 
nature, in connexion with human life, the 
world of books, and the inner world of thought. 
These he considered the raw material given to 
him to work up. In his fifteenth year, before 
be entered the gymnasium, he had filled many 
quarto volumes, containing hundreds of pages, 
with closely-written extracts firom all the 
celebrated works he could borrow, and fix)m 
the periodicals of the day. In this way he had 
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formed a repertory of all the sciences ; for if, 
in the beginning, when he thought himself 
destined for the Church, his extracts were 
from philosophical theology, the second volume 
contained natural history, poetry, and, in 
succession, medicine, jurisprudence, and 
universal science. He had also anticipated 
one of the modes of modem book-mating. 
He wrote a collection of what are now termed 
Hand-Books, of geography, natural history, 
good and bad names, interesting facts, comical 
occurrences, touching incidents, &c. By this 
early application and industry, he laid the 
foundation of his future astonishing success. 
He made it a rule to give but one half of the 
day to writing; the other remained for the 
invention of his various works, which he 
accomplished while walking in the open air. 

These examples may serve to admonish you 
not to imbibe that false and enfeebling philo- 
sophy which teaches that men are the mere 
creatures of circumstances. They who hold 
this view may be the creatures of circumstances, 
and poor creatures indeed they are ; but for 
what, we may ask, has God given you manly 
capacities ? Was it that you might sit down 
in idleness, and bemoan your circumstances, 
content to be a mere overgrown babe, — a, 
craven-souled thing, — ^because those circum- 
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stances are not such as you could wish ? Was 
it not rather that you might do battle with 
difficulties, and through the very strife attain 
to excellence and strength, until you are 
able to break down, and push aside, every 
opposing barrier in your path ? Set to work, 
then, heartily and cheerfully; yield not to 
discouraging impressions ; act as one resolved 
to overcome and triumph. 

Let not poverty deter you. — ^This is by some 
urged as an excuse for indifference and useless- 
ness. Many young persons flatter themselves 
that, if their circumstances were more favour- 
able, they should be able to make some- 
thing out, but, involved as they are in 
poverty, what can they do ? But themselves, 
not their circumstances, are at fault. Poverty 
is no insuperable barrier to self-culture, if a 
youth is made of the right stuff: and if he is 
not, extraneous helps cannot be of very much 
service ; for, to quote a Spanish proverb, " To 
lather an ass's head is only to waste soap." It 
is the greatness of the opposition which a man 
grapples with and overcomes that constitutes 
him a hero. Perhaps a youth has never so 
good an opportunity of displaying true energy 
and determination of character, as when poverty 
seems to hem him in on every side, and when, 
in the absence of outward advantages, he still 
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resolves to master the difficulties of his position. 
Many men have been known to obtain eminence 
in the face of poverty, probably much more 
oppressive than any with which the reader may 
have to straggle. In fact, it signifies little 
what odds are against the youth who begins 
the world with sound health, sound sense, and 
a sound character. The order and law of the 
universe are in his fiivour, and he may beat the 
world. The writer knew a youth, a carpenter's 
apprentice, who, with his widowed mother, had 
to subsist on his weekly wages of six shillings : 
they could not aflford to bum candles after the 
hour of nine at night, and it was in a district 
where coals were too dear for them to purchase. 
Under these circumstances how was this youth 
in winter to read and study, which he did regu- 
larly until midnight ? A few sticks burning on 
the hearth afforded all the light and warmth he 
dould procure; and, stretched at his length 
upon the floor, his head close to the feeble and 
flickering light, he sought knowledge, and 
ultimately acquired a fitness for admission to 
one of our colleges. 

The President of a well-known college in 
Kentucky was one morning surprised by the 
entrance of a boy into his study, about seven- 
teen years of age, rough and uncouth in his 
appearance, dressed in coarse homespun, with 
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heavy shoes, and a tattered felt hat His fea- 
tures were swarthy and sun-burnt, but relieved 
by quick and sparkling eyes. The President 
inquired his business. With all the awkwardness 
of an uneducated rustic, he hesitatingly replied, 
" If you please, sir, I'd like to get some lamin. 
I heard you had a college here ; and I thought 
if I could work a spell for you, you would help 
me, now and then, in getting an edication." 

"Well, my friend," replied the President, 
" I do not see in what way you could be useful 
to us. The request is somewhat singular." 

" Why, I can bring water, or cut wood, or 
black boots," interrupted the boy, his eyes 
brightening with eagerness. " I want to get 
an edication; I want to make something of 
myself. I don't keer how hard I work, only so 
as to get an edication. I want — " He paused, 
at a loss for words to express his ideas ; but 
there was a language in his expressive lip, and 
glancing eye, and in the tone of his voice, that 
strongly appealed to the President's feelings. 
Wishing to try the sincerity of the youth, he 
said, " I am afraid I can do nothing for you. I 
should like to assist you, but I see no way in 
which you can be useful to us." 

The President resumed his book. Presently 
he glanced at the boy, who sat in silence, hold- 
ing the handle of the door with one hand, and 
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fingering his rough hat with the other. His 
eyes were downcast, his lips quivered as if 
endeavouring to suppress a strong feeling of 
disappointment. The effort was vain, a big* 
tear rolled down his sun-bumt cheek, which he 
nervously tried to brush away with his toil- 
hardened hand. Then rising up, with an 
awkward mark of obeisance, he was about to 
depari;, when the President called him back, 
and in a few minutes the ploughboy was hired 

as a man-of-all-work and shoeblack to 

College. 

We must now conduct the reader into the 
interior of a new and magnificent church, rich 
with the beauties of architecture, and thronged 
with an immense multitude listening with 
breathless stillness to the burning eloquence of 
the preacher. He .is a man in the full glow of 
middle age, striking and impressive in his 
appearance, possessing a piercing and intelli- 
gent eye, and a lofty intellectual forehead. 
Every eye is fixed on him, every lip is hushed, 
and every ear, with nervous intensity, drinks in 
the eloquent teaching of the orator. 

Who, in all that admiring throng, would re- 
cognise in the famed, the learned, the eloquent 

President of College, Pennsylvania, the 

humble shoeblack of College, Kentucky ? 

How poor and friendless was William Hut- 
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ton, when he slept on a butcher's block in the 
street of Lichfield, and went to Birmingham, 
living on the turnips which he took from the 
fields by the wayside I When Linneeus, the 
celebrated botanist, was pursuing his studies, 
he was often dependent on the kindness of his 
brother-students for a meal, obliged to be con- 
tent with their cast-off garments and shoes, and 
compelled to mend them with such waste 
material as he could beg. William Cobbett 
learned grammar, and studied civil and political 
economy, when he was a private soldier, and 
his pay only sixpence a day. The edge of his 
guard-room bed was his study, his knapsack 
his book-case, and a piece of board lying on his 
knee his writing-table. 

We have instances innumerable of men great 
in literature, science, and the arts, who have 
come from the workshop and the mine, from 
the sheep-cote and the plough-tail, from the 
blacksmith's stithy, and the cobbler's stall. 
Richard Arkwright commenced life as a barber, 
carrying on his calling in a cellar, over which 
he put up this sign, " A clean shave for a half- 
penny." One member of the House of Com- 
mons tells of the time when he was a weaver's 
boy in Norwich. Another relates that, as an 
orphan lad, he began to push his way in the 
world when but fourteen years of age, and with 
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only four shillings and sixpence in his pocket. 
For seven weeks he sought employment in 
Liverpool without success, sleeping in sheds, 
and subsisting on his scanty store, until at 
length he obtained a shelter in a West- 
Indiaman. He entered as a boy, and in five 
years rose to the command of a ship. These 
examples show what has been done, and what 
may be done. Instead, then, of being discon- 
tented with your position, and murmuring 
about your poverty, be resolved to rise in the 
best way you can. If you were emulous to 
gain some mountain summit, where you saw 
others enjoying the clear light and the beautiful 
prospect, and breathing the invigorating air, 
you would not loiter at the foot, forming list- 
less, lazy wishes, or indulging in idle dreams ; 
you would brace yourself for the ascent, set out 
with staff in hand, and with steady purpose 
struggle upwards, regardless of the difficulties 
of the way. Be thus emulous to reach the top 
of Parnassus. Should you not be privileged to 
gain its summit, yet every step you take will 
amply repay your toil, and you will find that 
the merchandise of wisdom "is better than 
the merchandise of silver, and the gain there- 
of than fine gold." 

Let not the hhormis character of your emplcy^ 
ment discourage your pursuit; neither from any 
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supposed incongruity between manual labour 
and the graces of literature, nor from any 
impression that mental improvement is, in 
your case, impossible. — George Stephenson 
studied arithmetic and mensuration whilst 
engaged as an engine-driver, during the night- 
shifts. Hugh Miller became an expert geolo- 
gist while prosecuting his daily toil as a 
journeyman stone-mason. His life is full of 
lessons of self-culture. His active mind was 
ever awake to the geological curiosities that 
lay in his way. Where other men saw nothing, 
he detected analogies, differences, and peculi- 
arities. He simply kept his eyes and his mind 
open, was sober, diligent, and persevering; 
and this was the secret of his intellectual 
growth. John Brown, the eminent English 
geologist, was, like Miller, a stone-mason in 
his early life. It was while working at his 
trade that his attention was first drawn to the 
study of fossils and shells ; and he proceeded 
to make a collection of them, which afterwards 
grew into one of the finest in England. Sir 
WiUiam Herschel was the son of a poor Ger- 
man musician, who brought him up to the 
same calling. William came over to England 
to seek his fortune. For some time he led a 
wandering life, principally occupied in violin - 
playing at concerts. While thus engaged in 
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Bath, his attention was arrested by some recent 
discoveries in astronomy. He began to study 
the science with enthusiastic ardour; and so 
successfully did he prosecute his career, that 
he was ultimately appointed Astronomer Boyal. 
George Kemp, the architect of the beautiful 
Scott monument at Edinburgh, was the son of 
a poor shepherd, who pursued his calling on 
the southern slope of the Pentland Hills. 
Watt taught himself chemistry and mechanics, 
while following his trade as a mathematical- 
instrument maker. Barry was an Irish sailor- 
boy ; while Opie and Bomney, like Inigo Jones, 
were carpenters. All these men, and many 
more, achieved distinction in their several 
walks, notwithstanding the adverse character of 
their original condition and employment. We 
add one other example. In one of the Southern 
States of America, a coloured man was pur- 
chased of his master, that he might be sent as 
a missionary to Africa. This man was a black- 
smith. He first learned the letters of the 
alphabet by inducing his master's children to 
make the letters, one by one, on the door of his 
shop. He next learned to put them together, 
so as to make words, and was soon able to read. 
He then commenced the study of arithmetic, 
and afterwards of English grammar and geo- 
graphy. He soon learned to read the Greek 
p 2 
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Mechanics and artisans may find fifteen 
minutes occasionally to gather a hint, a thought, 
a fact, or an anecdote, which they may ponder 
over whilst at work, and turn to good account. 
It is said, that " three of the most difficult 
things in the world are, to keep a secret, to 
forgive an injury, and to improve leisure time." 
The last is certainly not the least difficult, but 
its advantages are immense. Few persons are 
aware of the aggregate amount of benefit which, 
in the course of years, will arise from a diligent 
improvement of those intervals of leisure which 
occur, more or less, in every day's experience. 
Always have a book, or a paper and pencil, 
within reach, which you may take up in your 
spare minutes. Eesolve to add something to 
your stock of knowledge every day : it will be 
sure to tell at the end of the year. 

Let not the slowness of your progress dishearten 
you. — " Labor omnia vincit ;" labour conqtiers all 
things. It will, in course of time, level moun- 
tains, and fill up valleys. Many 'a youth of 
fair promise fails through yielding to despond- 
ency because he does not get on as he hoped 
to do. Having planted his acorn, he expects 
to see it grow up into an oak at once ; but this 
is a ma!rk of folly. In whatever department 
success is achieved, it is not by fitful eflforts : 
there must be a definite purpose, and steady, 
persevering action. The thousand failures 
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wTiich take place all around us show that more 
than splendid dreaming is necessary to success 
in any cause. The discovery of gravitation, the 
grand secret of the universe, was not. whispered 
into Newton's ear by any oracle. It did not 
drop into his idle lap, a windfall from the 
clouds. He reached it by self-denying toil, by 
midnight study, by bending all his powers of 
mind in one direction, and keeping them thus 
bent. And whatever may be the object of your 
pursuit, if you have any natural aptitude for it 
at all, there is no limit to your ;| proficiency 
except that of your own pains-taking. There 
is no " wishing-cap" to bring you knowledge 
at your bidding. It is not likely to visit you 
in a morning dream, nor will it drop through 
your study-ceiling into your elbow-chair. It is 
not a lucky accession which will alight on your 
loitering path, and constitute you an orator, an 
artist, or a scholar, on the spot. It is a result 
which you must make up your mind to attain, 
and then trudge on steadily towards it,notcount- 
ingthat day's work hard, nor that night-watching 
long, which advances you one step towards it. 
A definite, earnest purpose, properly embodied 
in action, can accomplish almost anything. 

" The wise and active conquer difBculties 
By daring to attempt them : sloth and folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 
And make the impossibility they fear." 
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It is the remark of a Latin writer, "He will 
never enjoy the sweets of the spring, nor will he 
obtain the honeycombs of Mount Hybla, who 
dreads his face being stung, or who is annoyed 
by briers. The rose is guarded by its thorn, 
the honey is defended by the bee." 

Let not the difficulties you experience in 
advancing frighten you. — Dr. Adam Clarke once 
despaired of learning the Latin grammar. His 
distress was indescribable, and he watered his 
book with bitter tears. At last he laid it down 
"with a heart well nigh broken, and in utter 
despair of ever being able to make any progress. 
When his master inquired, " Where is your 
Latin grammar?" he burst into tears, and said 
in a piteous tone, " I cannot learn it." On the 
day when this was said he was roused .by the 
taunts of his fellow-scholars, who jeered him as 
a dunce ; and he resolved that, if the lesson was 
to be learned, he would learn it. From that 
hour he felt himself capable of mastering every- 
thing in the way of languages that he under- 
took; and went on, step by step, until he 
became one of the most distinguished linguists 
of the day, and accumulated such varied stores 
of knowledge, as to acquire the title of " the 
walking mountain of learning." — Curran, the 
eloquent Irish barrister, was known in his 
youth as "stuttering Jack Curran." While 
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engaged in the study of the law^ he was stung 
into eloquence by the sarcasm of a member of 
a debating- club to which he belonged,' who 
characterized him as " Orator Mum." The taunt 
roused all the energies of his nature, and break- 
ing through his impediment, he replied in a 
triumphant speech. — A young man once stood 
up in the House of Commons, and attempted 
to speak, but he was met with such unmistak- 
able signs of impatience that he was glad to 
resume his seat He did so, muttering with a 
resolute tone, " The time will come when you 
will be glad to hear me." And his faith in 
himself has been justified by the result ; for 
the once mortified orator is now the Right 
Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, Chancellor of 
Her Majesty's Exchequer. 

Let not the greatness of the work you have to 
perform depress you, — There is, perhaps, no 
difficulty in our path which will not yield to 
persevering labour. Progress of the best kind 
is, however, comparatively slow. Great results 
cannot be hastily achieved, and we must be 
satisfied to advance in the same way as we 
walk, step by step. A hard-working man once 
undertook to dig a deep ditch for a farmer 
round one of his fields ; so he told his son, a 
sturdy lad, that he must be up in the morning 
early, to begin the job with him. The son. 
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however, was quite out of heart, saying it was 
impossible that he and his father could dig 
round so large a field. The father, seeing 
his son thus dispirited, went a different way to 
work ; for he marked off only one day's labour, 
and then said, " Well, Ben, if we cannot do all 
of it, we can do a part : let us dig to the ash- 
tree to-morrow." This the son was quite will- 
ing to attempt, and the work was easily per- 
formed. The next day he proposed to dig to 
the oak-tree ; and this was done as easily as 
the other part By this device he led his son 
on, by little and little, till the ditch was com- 
pleted. In this way let your studies and 
labours be conducted: assign a portion for 
every day; prosecute your plan earnestly, 
regularly, and perseveringly ; and you will find 
no more diflSculty than the labourer's son. Be 
not dismayed by the amount of toil before you, 
nor stop at the outset because the way seems 
long, or because you see a lion in the way. Dr. 
Johnson held that impatience of study was the 
mental disease of his generation : it is not less 
true of the present one ; hence the countenance 
which has been given to the many labour- 
saving processes, and short cuts to science, 
which have obtained of late years. " French 
in six lessons ;" " German in twelve les- 
sons ;" " Latin taught without a master*" 
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Many young persons are like a certain lady 
who was wishful to learn French, but stipu- 
lated with her teacher that he was not to tease 
her with verbs and participles. But it will not 
do. All methods of acquiring knowledge with- 
out steady application, are mere quackery, 
and can only end in disappointment and morti- 
fication. To be wise, you must be content to 
work ; as all have worked who have risen to 
distinction. Wisdom resolutely refiises to yield 
up her treasures to any but the intellectually 
persevering ; to any but the man who can face 
difficulties, and trudge steadily along as others 
have done before him. 

Let not the failure of your first attempts cast 
you down. — ^We often learn more wisdom from 
failure than we should from success. We dis- 
cover what will do, by finding out what will 
not do. It has been questioned whether the 
man who never made a mistake ever made a 
discovery. Charles James Fox was accustomed 
to say that he hoped more from a man who 
failed, but went on in spite of his failure, than 
from the buoyant career of the successful. 
Washington was often defeated ; still j^he per- 
sisted and fought on, and at last he conquered. 
Alexander Bethune's first effort for the press 
was a contribution to the " Amethyst ;" but the 
lady at whose request he wrote advised him 
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not to send it. He wrote an article for " Black- 
wood," and it was declined. When Dr. John- 
son first applied to a London bookseller for 
literary employment, the surly bibliopole con- 
temptuously replied, " I think a porter's knot 
would suit you better." A host of others have 
met with similar discouragements and rebuffs ; 
but, having a firm purpose to succeed, they 
have tried, and tried again, and in the end 
have proved triumphant. 

Let not the unfarxmrahU opinion of others 
intimidate you. — Xenocrates was a disciple of 
Plato, and a fellow-student with Aristotle. Plato 
used to call Xenocrates " a dull ass that needed 
a spur," and Aristotle " a mettlesome horse 
that needed a curb." When, after the death of 
Plato, the chair of Instruction in the Academy 
became vacant, the choice of a successor lay 
between Aristotle and Xenocrates, and the 
honour was acquired by the " ass." 

" K it should please God," said a father once, 
" to take away one of my children, I hope it 
will be my son Isaac :" for he was looked upon 
as the most unpromising of them all. This 
unpromising son, however, became the truly 
eminent Dr. Isaac Barrow. 

Such was the character of Sheridan in his youth, 
that his mother regarded him as the dullest and 
most hopeless of her sons. Walter Scott was all 
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but a dunce when a boy. Professor Dalzel pro- 
nounced upon him this censure, " A dunce you 
are, and a dunce you ever will be." Pietro di 
Cortona, the painter, when a boy, was deemed 
so stupid that he obtained the nickname of the 
" Ass's head." Newton, when at school, stood 
at the bottom of the lowest form but one. In spite 
of the unfavourable opinion formed of these men 
in their early days, they rose ; and so may you. 
Be as diligent, as resolute, as persevering as 
they were ; and success, if not to the same extent, 
will as certainly attend your efforts as theirs. 

Let not the consideration of your youth depress 
your efforts. — MUton at the age of twenty had 
written some of his finest miscellaneous poems, 
including L' Allegro, II Penseroso, and Comus. 
William Pitt was scarcely twenty years of age 
when, with masterly power, he grappled with 
the veterans in Parliament in favour of 
America ; and at twenty-two he was called to 
the high and responsible trust of the Chancel- 
lorship of the Exchequer. Edmund Burke, at 
the age of nineteen, planned a refutation of the 
metaphysical theories of Berkeley and Hume. 
Lord Byron, when only twenty-two years of age, 
published his celebrated satire entitled " English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers." Pope wrote many 
of his published poems by the time he was six- 
teen ; at twenty-one his " Essay on Criticism ;" 
Q 
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at twenty-four his " Rape of the Lock," and at 
twenty-five, his great work, the translation of 
the "Iliad." Sir Isaac Newton had mastered the 
highest branches of mathematics, and the ana^ 
lytical method of Des Cartes, before he was 
tweniy-four ; and had also discovered the method 
of infinite series, and had ascertained the laws 
of gravitation and the planetary system. Such 
examples may well inspire the youthful breast 
with hope and energy. Yon may not, indeed, 
be able to rival them ; to soar so high, or to 
accomplish like achievements. But do what 
you can ; improve your powers to the utmost, 
and exercise them for the best and loftiest 
purposes. 

We have placed mental culture at the head 
of the duties which young persons -owe to 
themselves, on account of its intrinsic import- 
ance, and the influence which it will have upon 
their character generally. With tius duty, 
however, others are so intimately connected 
that without them intellectual excellence can 
scarcely be attained. Some of the exercises in 
question have already been alluded to; but 
their importance demands for each a more 
extended notice. We mention, as the first. 

Earnest Reading. — ^The present has been 
termed a reading age ; and Lord Bacon says. 
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"Reading makes a full man." The facili- 
ties for acquiring knowledge through the 
medium of books have been multiplied to 
an indefinite extent By the great improve- 
ments in the art of printing, the works 
of the best authors have been widely diffused, 
and published at prices so low as to place them 
within the reach of all. Through* books we 
enjoy the inestimable privilege of intercourse 
with superior minds. By means of them great 
men talk to us, communicate their most pre- 
cious thoughts, and pour out to us their souls. 
Books are true levellers. They give to all 
who will faithfully use them the society, the 
intellectual presence, of the best and greatest 
of our race. The humblest mechanic, however 
poor, may feel the thrill of Milton's lyre, and 
catch the inspiration of Newton's soaring 
spirit; may appreciate the force of Locke's 
reasoning, or of Burke's splendid eloquence; 
may be bewitched by the beauties of Scott's 
poetry, or of Macaulay's historic sketches. To 
possess a well-cultivated mind you must, there- 
fore, read largely. The greater your familiarity 
with the best authors, the more abundant will 
be your mental stores. But do not carry away 
the idea, that, if you only read a great deal, 
you are in the high road to improvement : you 
might as well say, that if you only eat a great 
q2 
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deal, whatever the food may be, you will be 
robust and healthy. Does not the merest tyro 
know that it is not the amount we eat, but that 
which is digested, and incorporated with the 
system, that gives us health and vigour ? 

A self-conceited young man was one day 
boasting of his genius and quickness of com- 
prehension. " Everything," said he, " is easy 
to me. People call Euclid's Elements a hard 
book ; but I read it yesterday from beginning 
to end, in a piece of the afternoon, between 
dinner and tea-time." "Read all Euclid," 
answered a gentleman, "in one afternoon I 
How was that possible ?" " Upon my honour, 
I did, and never read smoother reading in my 
life." "Did you master all the demonstra- 
tions, and solve all the problems, as you went 
on ?" " Demonstrations and problems I I 
suppose you mean the a's and b's and c's ; and 
I's, 2's, and 3's ; and the sketches of lines and 
curves ? No, no, I skipped all that, and read only 
Euclid himself: and all Euclid I did read ; and 
in one piece of the afternoon too." Alas ! how 
many such readers there are ! Such are likely 
to get as much knowledge of the subject on 
which they read as this young man. 

It is in vain to read without attention, with- 
out thinking. There are some persons who 
seem to read everything, but digest nothing. 
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They fail to acquire solid or valuable know- 
ledge, in any science or business, because they 
are perpetually fluttering over the surface of 
things, in a curious search after variety. They 
are ever hearing, reading, or asking for some- 
thing new, but impatient of any labour to 
arrange and lay up the information which they 
have gained. Their mind may be compared to 
a mirror, which, in whatsoever direction you 
turn it, receives the images of all objects, but 
retains none ; or to a sieve, which takes much 
into it, but lets it quickly pass through ; or to 
an attic, into which so much furniture has been 
crammed, that no part of it can be arranged for 
use. In cases of this kind the little knowledge 
acquired imparts but a passing pleasure ; it is, 
in fact, the merest epicurism of intelligence, 
sensuous, but not intellectual. He who does 
not endeavour to turn his reading to account, 
and carefully to exercise and discipline his own 
mind, will soon find such a vagrancy of imagi- 
nation, as will doom him to be the sport of 
every mental • vanity. It is impossible that 
such a man should attain to true wisdom. It 
is related of a certain person, that in early life 
he read a set of books consisting of one hundred 
and twenty-four volumes in six months ; but that, 
in after-years, he admitted that he remembered 
nothing more respecting them than that they were 
q3 
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English, books, with, many pictures, and veiy in- 
teresting. The only way to read efficiently, is to 
read so intently, to enter so fully into your sub- 
ject, and so far to catch, the spirit of your author, 
that dinner-time shall arrive two hours before 
you either expected or wished for it To sit with 
your Livy before you, and hear as it were the 
geese cackling that saved the capitol, and to 
have before your eyes the Carthaginian suttlers 
gathering up the rings of the Roman knights, 
and heaping them into bushels ; and to be so 
intimately present at the action you are read- 
ing of that when any one knocks at your door 
it will take two or three seconds to determine 
whether you are in your own study, or in the 
plains of Lombardy, looking at Hannibal's 
weather-beaten face, and admiring the keen 
penetration of his eagle-eye ; — this is the only 
kind of study which is not tiresome, and 
almost the only one which is really advantageous. 
This is the knowledge which gets into the 
mind, and which a man carries about with him 
as he does his limbs, without perceiving that it 
is weighty or inconvenient. 

Growing out of the facilities for reading which 
now exist, there is a sort of mania for making 
things pleasant on the road to knowledge. To 
inspire a taste for reading, our books and peri- 
odicals are crusted over with sugar-candy, and 
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rendered amusing and entertaining. Solid 
subjects are eschewed, and works demanding 
application lie upon the shelf. But just as well 
might the stomach be kept in a healthy state 
by jellies, custards, and confectionery, as the 
mind be cultivated and enriched by reading the 
exciting books of amusement which are now in 
such extensive circulation. Tales addressed 
only to the imagination and the passions are 
not merely useless, but pernicious : whosoever 
surrenders himself to works of this nature will 
always be a child in knowledge ; his only pro- 
gress will be towards the moon ! 

It was said by John Sterling, " Periodicals 
and novels are to this generation, and especi- 
ally to those whose minds are unformed, and in 
process of formation, a new and more effectual 
substitute for the plagues of Egypt, — vermin 
that corrupt our waters, and infect our cham- 
bers." All reading that does not tend, either 
directly or indirectly, to make us better men 
and citizens is but an ingenious sort of idleness, 
and the knowledge we acquire by it only a credit- 
able kind of ignorance : instead of improving 
the character, it renders its weakness the more 
con^icuous. Just as a calf by much sucking be- 
comes the greater calf, so the foolish tribe of insa- 
tiable novel-readers derive no other result from 
their reading than an accession to their folly 1 
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In the selection of books, a remark of the 
Rev. John Newton's is worthy of attention. 
" I have many books that I cannot sit down to 
read : they are, indeed, good and sound, but, 
like half-pence, there goes a great quantity to 
a little amount There are silver books, and a 
few golden ones; but I have one book worth 
more than all, called the Bible, and that is a 
book of bank-notes." This is the Book of books, 
which ought ever to be preferred to all others, 
and which must never be neglected. It is the 
most venerable book in existence. It describes 
martial adventures long before the age of 
Achilles and Troy. Its ethical system preceded 
Thales and Pythagoras. Its muse was vocal 
before Orpheus and Hesiod. Its judges 
flourished before archons and consuls ; and it 
reckoned by Sabbaths and Jubilees when 
neither Olympiad nor Lustrum marked and 
divided the calendar. It is a book containing 
the richest poetry, the purest morality, the 
most glorious theology, the most sublime pro- 
phecy, and notices of the greatest empires of 
antiquity, with their literature and customs; — 
a book so intelligible that a child may under- 
stand it, and so profound that a philosopher 
may sink in it. But what gives it its prime 
value is, that it realises the prophetic wish of 
the Athenian sage ; for it *< scatters the dark- 
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ness that covers our souls, and tells us how to 
distinguish good from eviL" It was written, 
and handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, not to conciliate our prejudices, or awaken 
our admiration, but to enlighten our minds, to 
reach our hearts, to arouse our consciences, and 
to make us wiser and holier, happier and 
better. It opens a new world to our view, and 
discloses a vast eternity. Our earthly life is a 
span, and death is the pathway to an immense, 
unmeasured life. This book reveals to us a 
God who is ever present with us, and acquainted 
with all our ways, and who will bring into 
judgment, not only our words and deeds, but 
the very secrets of our hearts; — it tells us of a 
heaven of inconceivable happiness, and a hell 
of indescribable misery; — it makes known a 
Saviour who, though truly God, became man 
on our behalf, and for us lived a life of suffer- 
ing and died a death of shame, and now, as our 
Representative, lives and reigns in heaven, 
that He may supply us here with every needful 
blessing, and crown us with eternal bliss and 
glory, in the world to come. Thus, the Bible 
brings the mind into contact with the most 
momentous realities: it goes down into the 
inmost depths of our nature, and touches 
chords that vibrate through all our being, now 
thrilling us with awe, and then with joyous 
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exultation. What is there in human science 
compared with discoveries so important? What 
are all other books contrasted with that one 
book which God has given, — that one book 
which disperses all the shadows that hang over 
the grave, and which assures, to those who love 
its truths and follow its guidance, glory and 
honour that will endure for ever? Too many 
pass over it as voyagers pass over the ocean, 
heedless of the precious treasures that lie hid 
in its depths. Be it yours to regard the Bible 
as an ocean in which there are to be found the 
most precious gems, and to dive into it deeply 
and frequently, that you may come up laden 
with treasures far more valuable than any that 
earth can produce. Other books are for time; 
this is for eternity. Other wisdom pleases or 
profits for the transient day of life; this is the 
source of unfailing bliss. Other knowledge 
may gain the applause of men; but Divine 
knowledge will insure the approbation of the 
King of kings. As much as eternity excels 
time, or the bliss of an infinite life the advan- 
tages of a fleeting hour, so much does the 
precious Bible excel in value all that orators, 
philosophers, historians, and poets ever wrote, 
all that human wisdom ever uttered, all that 
the world ever eulogized. We cannot, there- 
fore, wonder that the greatest minds that ever 
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adorned this world have believed in and 
venerated the Bible, Copernicus, Galileo, and 
Kepler revered the Bible; Bacon and Newton 
believed it; Boyle, and Pascal, and Locke 
welcomed its teachings; and it had the firmest 
hold of the noble intellect of the immortal 
Milton. Study, then, the precious treasure. 
The more you examine its contents, the more 
will it excite your admiration and confi- 
dence. 

" Bead and revere the sacred page ; a page 
Which not the whole creation could produce, 
Which not the conflagration shall destroy. 
In nature's ruins not one letter lost." 

Young. 

Industry. — Industry is a virtue necessary 
to the attainment of everything that is truly 
excellent. It is the laborious mechanic, the 
industrious tradesman, the diligent student, 
that is successful, each in his respective 
pursuits. He that depends upon accident for 
success is a mere idle dreamer. Strength 
of purpose and persistent application are 
the things that help a man in the world. 
To the idle everything is barren. The most 
favourable opportunities avail nothing: they 
are passed by without reflection, or lost by 
delay ; and thus the expectations and hopes of 
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advancement whicli were once cherished issue 
in bitter, and frequently in irreparable, dis- 
appointment Industry is not only a virtue in 
itself, but the parent of many virtues. It is a 
duty incumbent upon all, but particularly 
upon the young. He who has acquired habits 
of diligence and application has laid the 
foundation of future pre-eminence. 

It was the remark of Mr. Gladstone, 
when closing an " Industrial Exhibition," 
"Labour is the universal lot of man, and 
those who endeavour to escape from labour, 
and to convert into a period of mere enjoy- 
ment that term of existence which has 
been given us for exertion and discipline, 
are recreants to their own destiny, and to the 
law under which they live. There is no honour- 
able, no useful, place on this busy teeming 
earth for the idle man, be his station or condi- 
tion what it may." 

It is the law of our being that] nothing truly 
excellent can be obtained without labour ; and 
this law is most favourable to our culture as 
intelligent, emotional, and morally responsible 
creatures. The arrangement that man should 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, is 
overruled for good. It contributes to the pre- 
vention of many sins. It saves us from a 
thousand moral, as well as physical, evils. A 
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sinftQ world set free from toil, with all its time 
upon its hands, with plenty to eat and nothing 
to do, would be a world where vice and misery 
would reign triumphant. Most wisely then, 
and most merciftdly, is the law ordained, — " Bf 
any man will not work, neither shall he eat" 
It is a righteous appointment of God, and none 
but the foolish will complain of it. As in the 
ordinary pursuits of life, so in the intellectual, 
excellence is the result of earnest and con- 
tinuous application. There are, indeed, some 
men of genius so lofty that they appear to grasp 
science by intuition, to arrive at the summit of 
knowledge without^ study or exertion, just as 
there are regions of the earth the spontaneous 
production? ^ of which cannot be equalled in 
other soils by the most diligent cultivation. 
Such men, however, are very rare, and often their 
very genius becomes a snare by rendering them 
averse to application ; and, in consequence, many 
of them have failed to acquire fame, and have 
done but little for their profession, their country, 
or mankind. Men of this character may excite 
our wonder, but they furnish no rule for ordinary 
minds. To the generality the hill of science is 
of steep ascent Literary attainments and 
moral acquirements are the result of diligent 
search and ardent pursuit We may as well 
expect to find valuable ore by digging in a 
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snow-drift, as hope to possess a well informed 
and disciplined mind without labour and per- 
sistent effort. "We must seek wisdom as 
silver, and search for her as for hid treasure." 
Our faculties and surroundings show that 
every man has been sent into the world to 
work. A creature so highly gifted as man 
was never meant to lie inactive like the 
sloth, or to flit about without a purpose like 
the butterfly. Every power he possesses was 
intended to be exercised, and it is only thus 
that he can rise to the possibilities and desti- 
nies of his being. It is the character of our 
intellectual, as of all our other powers, that 
they rust through want of use; so that if 
a man has never been accustomed to put 
forth mental effort, his mind will lose 
all brightness and vigour, and he will be- 
come, at length, a merely sentient, rather 
than a rational being, wasting his existence on 
the veriest trifles, or in sensual and degrading 
pursuits. 

Sir Joshua Eeynolds had so strong a convic- 
tion of the necessity and power of industry, that 
he said, when writing to Barry, " Whoever is 
resolved to excel in any art must bring all his 
mind to bear upon that one object, from the 
moment he rises till he goes to bed." And, on 
another occasion, " Those who are reserved to 
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excel must go to their work, willing or unwill- 
ing, morning, noon, and night ; they will find 
it no play, but very hard labour." The 
drudgery undergone by some men in carrying 
on their undertakings has been extraordinary ; 
but they regarded it as essential to success, and 
this stimulated and sustained them. Addison, 
in preparing materials for his " Spectator," 
wrote out as much as five folio volumes of 
manuscript Newton wrote his " Chronology'* 
fifteen times over before he was satisfied with it. 
Hume wrote fifteen hours a day while prepar- 
ing his "History of England." Montesquieu, 
speaking to a friend of one of his productions, 
said, " You will read it in a few hours ; but I 
will assure you it cost me so much labour that 
it has whitened my hair." When Sherman, a 
missionary in Benares, was engaged in trans- 
lating the Bible into the language of Hindostan, 
for the British and Foreign Bible Society, he 
applied himself from four in the morning till 
eight in the evening, notwithstanding the 
intense heat of Calcutta; and, strange as it 
may seem, he assigned this very fact of his 
intense application as a leading cause of his 
uninterrupted health and vigour. " The man 
who would live in India," he said, " must have 
plenty of work ; if not, he will yield to the ener- 
vating influence of the climate, and lounge 
R 2 
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away his days upon the sofa, and consequently 
be tossing all night upon his sleepless couch 
for want of the requisite fatigue ; then comes 
dejection of spirits, and utter prostration of the 
whole man." 

Now if the youthful reader will but imitate 
the industry of these eminent men, his reward 
will be great Labour, persevering, well- 
directed labour, is the condition of success; 
and with it no young man need despair. Set 
to work, then, heartily and cheerfully. The 
promise of God is to industry ; but sloth He 
has marked with the strongest censures. Many 
are disposed to consider indolence as a mere 
harmless indulgence ; than which nothing can 
be more false. ^^ Idleness," says a female 
writer of deserved celebrity, "is the most 
hopeless oflfspring of the whole progeny of sin." 
Of that baneM train of evils which infest our 
fellen world, few exert a more destructive 
influence on the soul than idleness. • Vice has 
not a truer friend, nor virtue a greater enemy. 
Idleness is a barrier to all improvement; it 
operates like a dead weight upon the mind, and 
fetters all its motions. There is not a more 
despicable creature upon the earth than a per- 
son who gives himself up to the tyranny of 
sloth. He is a mere blank in the creation, and 
lives to no purpose. He is his own tormentor, 
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always full of wants and complaints, wUle his 
inactivity often proves fatal both to body and 
mind. It shrivels up his faculties, and empties 
him of every great and enterprising feeling. 
It lays him open to every kind of temptation, 
cuts him off from those rational and satisfying 
enjoyments which are connected with a diligent 
improvement of our fecidties and opportunities, 
and tends to shorten life. " Pray, of what did 
your brother die?" said the Marquis Spinola 
one day to Sir Horace Vere. " He died,- sir,'* 
laeplied he, " of having nothing to do." " Alas I 
sir," said .Spinola, "that is quite enough to 
kill any one of us." 

Hugh Miller, than whom none knew better 
the strength and the weakness belonging to the 
lot of labour, stated, as the result of his own 
experience, that work, even the hardest, is full 
of pleasure and of materials for self improve- 
ment. He held honest labour to be the best of 
teachers, and tiie school of toil, excepting the 
Christian one, the noblest of schools ; a school 
in which the mechanic, by the exercise of his 
observant faculties, and the large experience of 
life which he acquires, is better fitted for mak- 
ing bis way through the world as a thoughtful 
man, than he could be by any other training. 

There are some who are industrious while 
stimulated by encouragement or success, but if 
r3 
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they encounter misfortune or defeat, they yield 
to despondency, and suffer themselves to be 
drifted away by the torrent which has wrecked 
their hopes. When a man is thus wrecked 
with his fortune, the case becomes doubly 
calamitous. Let the young reader remember 
that, next to leaning; upon God Himself, the 
broken man should cling to a courageous 
industry. K it brings nothing back, if it saves 
nothing, it will save him. To be overtaken by 
calamity carries with it no disgrace ; but it is 
disgraceful to lie down under it desponding and 
helpless. Perhaps never does a man appear 
more heroic than when, with the storm raging 
around him, and threatening to overwhelm him 
if he will not relinquish his purpose, he still 
remains undismayed, and even presses onward 
and upward, directing his course by the line of 
duty, and fixing his eye on the glorious 
reward. 

" FiTZD, on his own moantain-Yigonr relying, 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying, 
With his wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun, 
He swerves not a hair, but steers onwards, right on.*^ 

It was said by John Hunter, " Is there one 
whom difficulties dishearten, who bends to the 
storm? He will do but little. Is there one 
who mil conquer? That kind of man never 
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fails." Disappointments and difficulties may 
paralyse the weak, but they act only as a 
wholesome stimulus to men of firmness and 
resolution. 

Addison, when writing on this subject, 
says,— 

" The gods in bonnty work up storms about us, 
That give mankind occasion to exert 
Their hidden strength, and throw out into practice 
Virtues that shun the day, and lie concealed 
In the smooth seasons, and the cahns of life." 

Here young people may learn wisdom from 
the insect tribes. The ant will repair its 
dwelling as often as it is crushed by the foot of 
accident or wantonness. The spider will ex- 
haust life itself before it will live without a 
web. The bee will not be decoyed from its 
labour either by plenty or scarcity : if summer 
flowers are abundant,^ it toils none the less; if 
they are scarce, it takes a wider flight, and by 
industry seeks to counterbalance the adverse 
character of the season. Ought not man to 
feel ashamed when he finds himself reproved 
by insects so insignificant as the ant, the 
spider, and the bee ? 

With determination of purpose, what diffi- 
culty is there which a youth by industry may 
not hope to overcome ? When Warren Hast- 
ings was seven years of age, as he lay one 
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bright day in Jnne on the banks of a rivulet 
that ran ihrough the domains which his ances- 
tors had possessed bnt lost, he resolved on 
recovering that lost inheritance ; and he, poor 
unlikely boy, determined that he would be 
"Hastings of Daylesford;" and he lived to 
accomplish his purpose I When the first Sir 
Robert Peel was but a little boy, he confidently 
afiirmed that he would some time become rieh^ 
and great, and powerful ; " for in a country 
like this," he said, " diligence and talent may 
reach any position." Samuel Budgett, " the 
SuccessM Merchant," in circumstances quite 
as humble, and at on age quite as tender, 
formed his own more modest purpose. He 
had no ancestral estate to recover ; he had no 
swelling ambition for power or greatness ; but 
he had beloved parents, and brothers, and 
sisters, and his heart yearned to become their 
stay and support His ^resolution was taken ; 
he would provide for his family. He was not 
a boy to dream, or to cast himself upon con- 
tingencies. He knew that if he succeeded, it 
must be by dint of skill and industry. With 
this conviction he set to work. His first 
attempts at merchandise might have excited a 
smile, but everything grew in his hands ; his 
course was one of steady progress, unchecked 
by adverse circumstances, until the lad who 
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obtained his first penny by the sale of a horse- 
shoe picked up in the road, became one of the 
first merchants in the West of England. 

Pebsbvbbancb. — In close alliance with 
industry is perseverance. This is of vital 
importance in all attempts at self-culture, 
and not less essential to success in every 
undertaking of life. The greatest results 
are usually attained by simple means, and 
the exercise of ordinary faculties applied 
with steady persistence. The great high-road 
of human welfare is that of steadfast well- 
doing, and they who are the most persevering 
are almost invariably the most successful. 
Perseverance has overcome the greatest diffi- 
culties, and effected the most wonderful 
achievements ; it has raised many to a high 
degree of eminence, and has enabled others 
whose talents have not exceeded njediocrity, 
and have, indeed, scarcely come up to it, to 
perform actions that have astonished the world. 
The statesman, the scholar, the soldier, the 
tradesman, have proved and exemplified its 
value. For want of this, how many noble 
attempts have failed ; how many wise instruc- 
tions have been rendered useless ; how many 
favourable opportunities have been lost 1 How 
often have persons destitute of perseverance 
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commeiiced an undertaking with zeal and 
vehemence, but, yielding to weariness, or 
ficskleness, or discouragement, have relin- 
quished their half-finished work, which others, 
more humble and persevering, have taken up, 
and completed with triumph 1 It is, indeed, 
marvellous what continuous application will 
accomplish in the commonest things. It may 
seem a simple affair to play on a violin ; yet 
to attain pre-eminence in this, what laborious 
practice is required 1 Giardini said to a youth 
who asked him how long it would take to 
enable him to play as he did, " Twelve hours a 
day for twenty years together." Less than half 
of such application devoted to self-culture 
could scarcely fail to ensure success, and lead 
to distinction. 

" Drop after drop will excavate a stone, 
Yet not hj force, but eonsixmcy alone." 

A father one day observed his little son 
attentively watching some bricklayers at work, 
when he thus addressed him : 

" Why, Edwin, you seem to be very much 
taken up with these men : do you wish to be- 
come a bricklayer ? " 

" No, papa," replied Edwin, smiling : " I 
was thinking what a little thing a brick is, and 
yet that big house is built by laying one brick 
upon another." 
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" Very true, my boy/' replied the father : 
"just so it is in all great works ; and there are 
two important lessons you may learn from the 
fact you have just stated. The first is, never 
to despise little things. Tour whole life will 
be made up of one little moment after another. 
Drop added to drop makes the great sea ; and 
the whole earth is made up of little particles 
of matter. The second lesson is, never to be 
discouraged by great labours. The greatest 
labour becomes easy when divided into parts. 
You could not jump over a mountain; but 
step by step will take you to the other side, 
more slowly, but certainly more safely. Pro- 
ficiency in learning is not to be acquired by a 
few hasty strides, but by steady, gradual ad- 
vances ; one little lesson added to another, just 
as the large building before us has been raised 
by a succession of bricks laid upon each other; 
or as the bee, by flying from flower to flower, 
and taking a little from one, and a little from 
another, at length accumulates a store of honey 
in her cell." 

The raging storm and the gentle rain had 
once a controversy which of them could 
do the greatest execution. "I can tear up 
trees," said the storm, "overthrow strong 
buildings, and desolate whole districts." " I 
admit that your power is great," replied the 
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constant persevering rain ; " bnt I can accom- 
plish greater things, and things far more 
lasting: I can deluge a world, and produce 
universal famine, misery, and death. You 
conquer by force; I prevail by a continual 
dropping." 

Sir Walter Scott was accustomed to cite the 
case of John Leyden, the shepherd's boy, as 
one of the most remarkable illustrations of the 
power of perseverance he had ever known. 
When a poor, barefooted boy, he walked six or 
eight miles across the moors daily to learn 
reading at the little village school-house at 
Kirkton, and this was all the education he 
received; the rest he acquired for himself. He 
found his way to Edinburgh, to attend college 
there, setting the extremest poverty at defiance. 
He made the acquaintance of a small book- 
seller, and in his shop he would pass hours, 
searching volume after volume, in utter forget- 
fulness of the humble meal of " sowins " which 
awaited him at his wretched lodgings. Access 
to books and lectures were all he cared for. At 
length his untiring perseverance carried every- 
thing before it, so that soon after his eighteenth 
year he astonished aU the professors of Edin- 
burgh by his profound knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, and the mass of general information he 
had acquired. 
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It was by early discipline and continuous 
exercise that the late Sir Robert Peel cultivated 
those remarkable, though still moderate, powers 
which have caused his name to be associated 
with those of our most distinguished statesmen. 
Demosthenes, the celebrated Athenian orator, 
had many natural imperfections ; amongst * 
others, a weak voice, an indistinct articulation, 
a shortness of breath, and an awkward action. 
Determined, however, to arrive at the first 
honours of eloquence, he applied himself with 
diligence and perseverance to overcome these 
disadvantages ; and so complete was his success, 
that Cicero tells us, " All Greece crowded to 
Athens to hear his orations."* 

The success which attends persevering exer- 
tion should dissipate the fears of young persons, 
in the prospect of difficulties and arduous toiL 
He who resolves upon doing a thing, by that very 

* Signer Costa, whose new oratorio of " Naaman " has 
recently met with such an enthusiastic reception at the 
Birmingham Musical Festival, and who has attained the 
highest rank in his profession, was thirty-five years ago 
ui unnoticed foreigner, a mere boy, scarcely reckoned a 
cipher among his fellows ; yet, defiant of all his original 
disadvantages, he aimed high, and by the force of energy 
and perseverance he has realized a triumph never ex- 
ceeded by any musical composer. Nothing more 
unanimous or spontaneous was ever witnessed, than the 
applause elicited by the last eflfort of his skill 
8 
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resolve often scales the barriers in his way, and 
secures its achievement Resolve, then, not to 
belong to the class of the ignorant, and to 
become all that you see desirable. Set before 
you a high standard, and determine to reach it. 
K you fail once, twice, thrice, — ^never mind ; 
remember Eobert Bruce and the spider. If 
your progress be slow, be not discouraged. 
" Slow, but sure, goes far in a day." A snail 
will make more progress in a right path, than 
a greyhound in a wrong one. It was by drawing 
a line every day that a celebrated artist 
acquired pre-eminence; and hence, ^^ Nulla 
dies sine linea," No day mthmU a line^ is 
a most admirable direction. If you would 
attain to true excellence, you must both work 
and wait. The husbandman, when he has cast 
in the seed, has to wait months for the 
harvest. He is never guilty of the folly of 
expecting to reap the same day, or the same 
week, in which he has sown. Like him you 
must labour in hope, and patiently wait for 
the result. 

Punctuality. — ^Very few persons are good 
economists of their money, and still fewer 
of their time. Some pay no attention to 
the value of money until their stock is 
exhausted; and many do the same with 
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their time. Now, of the two, the latter is 
the most precious. Tonng people are apt to 
imagine tibat they have so much time before 
them, that they can afford to squander what 
they please, and yet have enough left ; just as 
the possession of a large fortune has often 
induced a ruinous prodigality, as if it could 
never be exhausted. Time is every man's 
estate, — an estate, however, which produces 
nothing of value without diligent cultivation; 
and he who would duly improve it must take 
care of those minutes and quarters of hours in 
the course of each day, which many disregard 
and despise, but which, if summed up at the 
end of the year, would make a consider- 
able amount of time. A habit of listlessness 
and procrastination is one of the great con- 
sumers of time. There are very few who have 
sufficient strength of purpose always to do the 
right thing at the right time. Thus they put 
off acting at the proper season, not because it 
will be easier hereafter, but because they do 
not wish now to make the effort When duty 
calls, they will stretch themselves in their easy 
chair, and yawn, and exclaim, " 0, it will do 
just as well to-morrow, or the day after." 
This is a most unfortunate disposition, and a 
great obstruction to knowledge and business. 
Sir Walter Scott, writing to a youth who had 
s2 
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sought his advice, says, "Beware of what 
women call dawdling. Your motto must be 
* Hoc age.' Do instantly whatever is to be 
done ; and take the hours of recreation after 
business, not before it." But whether you work 
or play, do it heartily. The habit of dawdling 
is sure to produce a want of punctuality, an 
evil of no small magnitude. Your unpunctual 
people are always disorderly. By their mis- 
calculation of time, they involve themselves in 
perpetual hurry, confusion, and perplexity, and 
life becomes a mere shuffle of expedients. They 
might have been bom into the world half an 
hour too late, and the time thus lost they seem 
never able to regain. If they have letters to dis- 
patch, they loiter until the post is closed ; if 
they are about to take a journey, they reach the 
railway-station five minutes after the train has 
started; if they have an engagement, it is 
neglected until considerably after the time 
appointed. By this habit they not only render 
themselves ridiculous, but become a* nuisance 
to others. 

A committee of eight gentlemen had ap- 
pointed to meet at twelve o'clock : seven were 
punctual, but the eighth came bustling in a 
quarter of an hour behind the time, making 
many apologies for being too late. "The 
time," he said, " passed by without my being 
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aware of it." A Quaker present replied, . 
" Friend, I am not sure we should admit thy 
apology. It would be a matter of regret that 
thou shouldsthave wasted thine own quarter of 
an hour; but there are seven beside thyself, 
whose time thou hast also consumed, amount- 
ing to one hour and three-quarters : and re- 
member,, it was only the remaining quarter 
that was thine own property." On one occasion, 
when Washington's secretary excused himself 
for the lateness of his attendance, and laid the 
blame upon his watch, his master quietly said 
to him, " Then you must get another watch, or 
I another secretary." Of Sir William Black- 
stone we are informed that, in reading his 
lectures, it could not be remembered that he 
ever made his audience wait even for a few 
minutes beyond the appointed time. Indeed, 
in his opinion, punctuality was so important a 
virtue, that he could not bring himself to think 
perfectly well of anyone who was notoriously 
defective in this practice. Melancthon used to 
say, that when he made an appointment, he 
expected not only the hour but the minute to 
be fixed, that the time might not be wasted in 
idleness or suspense. The punctuality of the 
father of Dr. Chalmers was so well known, 
that his aunt appearing one morning too late at 
break&st, and well knowing the lecture that 
S3 
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awaited her if she exposed herself defenceless 
to the storm, endeavoured to avert it by an 
ingenious effort of wit. " 0, Mr. Chalmers,'* 
she said, as she entered the room, " I had such 
a strange dream last night : I dreamt ye were 
dead." "Indeed," said Mr. Chalmers, quite 
arrested by an announcement which was so 
intimately connected with his future destiny, 
"And I dreamt," she continued, "that the 
funeral-day was named, and the funeral-hour 
was fixed, and the funeral-cards were written ; 
and the day came, and the folks came, and 
the hour came; but what do you think then 
happened? Why, the clock had scarce done 
chapping (striking) twelve, which had been the 
hour named in the cards, when a loud noise 
was heard within the coffin, and a voice 
peremptory, and ill-pleased like, came out 
of it, saying, ^Twelve's chappit, and ye're 
no lifting.' " Mr. Chalmers was too great 
a humourist not to enjoy a joke so quickly 
and cleverly contrived; and in the hearty 
laugh which followed, the ingenious lady 
felt that she had accomplished more than an 
escape. 

Let the reader be assured that diligence, 
order and punctuality are of the first import- 
ance in all the affairs of life. A young man 
may enter the world with all the advantages of 
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capital, connexions, and position, and yet if he 
be of a lazy, disorderly, procrastinating disposi- 
tion, he wHl niake nothing out ; his habits will 
more than counteract his advantages, and 
assuredly lead to failure and disgrace. It has 
been remarked by a popular writer, " There is 
a class of adverbs which some men appear not 
to have studied, but which are of immense 
importance in all the affairs both of time and 
eternity : I mean the words * instantly,' ' im- 
mediately,' ^at once,' ^now;' for which they 
are ever substituting * presently,' ^to-mor- 
row,' ^by and by,' ^at some foture time, 
YouthM reader, get your mind thoroughly 
impressed with the importance of the word 
" now." Be concerned not only always to do 
the right thing, but to do it at the right time. 
K you yield to a dawdling, careless mode of 
procedure, it will bring a blight on all your 
concerns. 

^' Be wise to-day ; tis madness to defer : 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is push'd out of life." 

Health. — ^A youth who is eager in the 
pursuit of knowledge, will often be in danger 
of overtaxing his powers both of body and 
mind, — an error which can scarcely pass 
with impunity. Gtod has given laws con- 
.ceming the body as well as the soul; laws 
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not spoken on Mount Sinai^ bnt impressed 
on the body itself, and which cannot be 
violated without injuring the health. These 
laws often clash with our wishes and 
habits, but they are inexorable. While we 
are young, and feel buoyant and elastic, we 
hardly know when we violate the laws of our 
system : or, if we do know, we persuade our- 
selves that no bad consequences will arise ; but 
this is a delusion. Depend upon it, for every 
violation of these laws you will have some day 
to pay a penalty, it may be of severe suffering, 
and sad loss of time, if not of premature death. 
Intense application, an unwillingness to take 
suitable recreation, irregular meals, improper 
hours of study, the neglect of exercise, con- 
fined air, the adoption of an unhealthy posture 
in reading and writing, are amongst the things 
by which many students sacrifice their health, 
and sink into an untimely grave. 

The late Dr. Payson, writing to a young 
minister, says, " I am sorry to learn that your 
health is no better, but rather worse. Should 
it not have improved before you receive this, I 
beg you will attend to it without delay : attend 
to it as your first and chief duty ; for such, be 
assured, it is. ^ A merciful man is merciful to 
his beast ;' and you must be merciful to your 
beast, or, as Mr. M. would say, to your anxmoL 
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Eemember it is your Master's property ; and He 
will no more thank yon for driving it to death, 
than an earthly master would thank a servant 
for riding a valuable horse to death, under pre- 
tence of zeal for his interest. The truth is, I 
am a&aid Satan has jumped on to the saddle ; 
and when he is there in the guise of an angel 
of light, he whips and spurs at a most un- 
merciful rate. Many a poor creature has he 
ridden to death by using conscience as a spur. 
Be not ignorant of his devices. Remember 
Mr. Brainerd's remark, ^ that diversions rightly 
managed invigorated his mental powers, and 
improved his spirituality.' As for myself, I 
feel that I am never serving my Master more 
acceptably than when for His sake I am using 
means to preserve my health and lengthen 
life." 

Health is the greatest blessing which God 
bestows in this world. Without it no other 
blessing can be enjoyed. Our great Armstrong, 
speaking of health, describes it as that 

" Without which all men are poor, 
Let their estate be what it will." 

There are no specific rules to be given as to 
health : I can only offer hints. 

1. Rise early. — But this will probably require 
great determination, A lady who was con- 
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vincjed of the great evil of sleeping too long, 
resolved to rise each morning at six, and for 
this purpose purchased an alarum, l^e alarum 
nvas true, but the will of the lady was weak. 
She heard the warning the first morning, and 
the second, and the third, and several more ; 
but at last, although it continaed to speak, she 
ceased to hear. Thus it will be in every case 
where determination is wanting. If you would 
pursue your studies with a clear head, cheer- 
fully and successfdlly, and without injury to 
health, be sure to observe Franklin's maxim, 
"Early to bed, and early to rise." Night- 
studies ought to be avoided by all who wish to 
live long, and to be useM in their day and 
generation. Lord Bacon greatly impaired his 
constitution by this. Dr. Owen said, "that he 
would gladly exchange all the learning he had 
gained by night-studies for the health he had 
lost by them." How much real enjoyment is 
lost to those whom the advance of the morning 
finds slumbering in bed, with their curtains 
drawn, and their blinds down I The sweets of 
the morning air, the beauties of sunrise, the 
delightful harmonies of nature, awaking as it 
were into new existence, are all sacrificed to a 
self-indulgent and pernicious habit. Be assured 
that the clearness of your understanding, and 
your energy for the business of the day, — ^not 
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to speak of your intercourse with God in secret, 
— will be subserved by early rising, and pro- 
portionably impaired by rising late. 

To quote a saying of the late Dr. Adam 
Clarke, when referring to those who indulge in 
midnight studies, and rise late in the morning, 
^' They bum the candle at both ends, and thrust 
a hot poker through the.middle." 

'' Is there aught in sleep can chann the wise ? 
To lie in dead obliyion) losing half 
The fleeting moments of too short a life ; 
Total extinction of the' enlightened soul ! 
Or else to feverish vanity alive, 
Wildei^d, and tossing thro* distempered dreams : 
Who would in such a gloomy state remain 
Longer than nature craves ; when every muse 
And every blooming pleasure wait without, 
To bless tiie wildly-devious morning walk ?" 

2. Takeplmty of fresh air and exerdse.^^ 
Whatever love you may have for study, never 
neglect these. Nothing is more destructive of 
life than intemperate study, with want of 
exercise, want of sleep, and want of air. In 
this way many have brought on madness. 
Every day get into the green fields, or climb 
the hills; walk long enough, and briskly 
enough, to circulate your blood well, and to pro- 
duce perspiration. Cardinal Richlieu, amongst 
all his great occupations, found a recreation 
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in yiolent exercise, such as nmning, jumping, 
&c It is said of the laborious Mr. Poole, that, 
when writing his famous " Synopsis," his role 
was to rise at fonr in the morning, and continue 
liis studies xmtil the afternoon, when he went 
abroad, and sought by suitable recreation to 
invigorate his powers. 

3. Be simple and spare in your dietj and 
never indulge to repletion. — ^In general, man- 
kind eat much more than natmre requires, thus 
either generating or nourishing disease. Eat 
and drink to live ; not live to eat and drink. 
A saying of Richard Allen's is well worthy 
of observation: ^^I eat and drink, not to 
pamper my appetite, but to feed a servant of 
Jesus Christ, that he may be fit for his Master's 
work." K you let the soul become enslaved 
by the flesh, and the appetites of the one over- 
balance the aspirations and tendencies of the 
other, you imbrute the man, you subject the 
spiritual to the carnal. Beware then of indulging 
carnal cravings, of pleasing and pampering the 
appetite. EspeciaUybewareofd^m2^92^. When 
urged to take the " cheerfiil glass," the " exhila- 
rating glass," if you yield to the temptation, the 
probability is that, ere long, you will regard it 
as necessary J and have recourse to it as often as 
a feeling of languor is experienced ; and then you 
may bid adieu to self-cultivation, to freedom 
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of mind, to moral improvement, to success in 
this life, and to happiness in the world to come. 
4. Be cheerful — ^A gloomy mind fills the body 
with negative electricity, so that it repels every 
person and thing that comes near it. We 
cannot all be equally cheerftd ; but we can cul- 
tivate cheerftdness; we may accustom ourselves 
to look on the bright side of things. " A merry 
heart doeth good like a medicine." It gives a 
healthy action to the sinking pulse ; it protects 
us from those fretftd passions by which disease 
is engendered ; and it. causes the blood to flow 
in a gentle current, alike remote from the 
" stagnation " of despondency on the one hand, 
and the turbulence of irritated feeling on the 
other. When the heart is cheerful, the duties 
of a man's calling are a pleasure to him. This 
habit quickens his powers, and, by inspiring 
him with pleasing anticipations, impels him to 
prosecute his toil with all the energy of hope. 
It is one of the sayings of Pliny, " As in our 
lives, so also in our studies, it is mdst becoming 
and most wise, so to temper gravity with cheer- 
ftilness, that the former may not imbue our 
minds with melancholy, nor the latter degene- 
rate into levity." 

Integritt. — " Let integrity and truth pre- 
serve you." This is the basis of character ; 
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there can be none without it; and cha- 
racter is the glory and crown of life, — 
man's noblest possession; it carries with 
it an influence which always tells, and 
more than anything else commands the confi- 
dence and respect of mankind. Though 
a man may have comparatively little culture, 
inferior abHities, and but little wealth, yet if 
his character be of sterling worth, he will 
generally obtain a preference in the competition 
of public life ; for, corrupt as human nature is, 
and prone as men are to palliate or cover over 
their own defects, yet in all cases where their 
interests are dependent on others, they in- 
variably apply to those who possess integrity 
of character. 

Whenever they select an assistant, an asso- 
ciate in a profession, a partner, or a servant, 
their first inquiry concerns his character. 
When they have occasion for a lawyer, or a 
doctor, whatever they may be themselves, they 
invariably prefer to entrust their property and 
persons to men of established character and 
excellence. When they select a tradesman to 
supply them with the necessary articles of life, 
it is not the fittings of the shop, nor the 
decorations of the windows, that determine 
their election, but his reputation for truth and 
integrity. Look into any daily newspaper, and 
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yon will see, from the highest to the lowest rank 
of employes, how great is the importance 
attached to character. After an enumeration 
of the various qualities required, there is sure 
to follow this Nota BenCj " None need apply 
who cannot bring satisfiu^tory testimonials of 
character.'' If you enter the lists of competi- 
tion for any public office, to be attained by 
popular election, if you are vulnerable in 
character, the assaults of your opponents are 
sure to expose your defects, and the result will 
generally be &tal to your hopes. This is a 
testimony in favour of moral worth which 
admits of no refutation. An individual may 
have many useful and even shining qualities, 
but, if truth and integrity be wanting, he will 
never become an object of trust and confidence. 
Young persons about to enter life cannot be 
too attentive to character ; for, as certainly as 
every ^Eect has its cause, so surely does quality 
of character produce its befitting results. If 
through carelessness, or by yielding to tempta- 
tion, a youth commits some act of wrong-doing, 
it may cast a blot upon his name which 
scarcely any subsequent merit will be able 
to eflEace ; and it may prove altogether ruin- 
ous. The following example may serve as a 
warning : — 
Bobert Andrews, foreman to a respectable 
T 2 
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nurseryman near Philadelphia, had lived with 
his employer ten years, and had maintained a 
good character ; but, unhappily, one Saturday 
night, after applying for his wages, he claimed 
pay for a young man up to that day, whom he 
had dismissed some days before. His master, 
looking him steadfastly in the face, replied, 
" Robert, do you want to cheat me, by asking 
wages for a man whom I happen to know you 
discharged eight days ago?" This unexpected 
appeal overwhelmed him with confusion and 
remorse. His master, seeing and pitying his 
distress, said, " Robert, I will not dismiss you 
from my service ; you may still labour for me 
as usual : but after such an attempt to defraud, 
you must know you have forfeited your former 
good character, nor can I any longer place the 
confidence in you that I have done." On 
Monday Robert made his appearance as usual, 
but he was altogether an altered man; the 
agitation of his mind had rendered him feeble 
as an infant : after an ineffectual attempt to 
work, he was obliged to return home, which he 
reached with diflSculty. He went to bed im- 
mediately; medical aid was procured, but in 
vain : the poor fellow sank under the sense of 
his degradation on the following Wednesday, 
declaring that he died from a broken heart, in 
consequence of having lost his character as an 
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honest man. — ^In contrast with this nnhappy 
case, we present an example of juvenile in- 
tegrity equally beautiful and instructive. A 
boy, whose training did credit to his parents, 
was once asked why he had not pocketed some 
pears to which he had ready access, when 
there was no one present to see. To which he 
replied, ^^ Yes, there was : Grod was there, and 
I was there my^Jf; and I do not intend ever 
to see myself do a dishonest thing, or any- 
thing that will cause God to be angry with 
me." This is a simple, but most commendable, 
principle of action. He who walks with a 
constant reference to God cannot fail to main- 
tain a high standard of conduct. 

In a world like this, where there is such a 
confusion and opposition of interests, as well 
as so much depravity, our words and actions 
are ever liable to be misinterpreted, so that it 
is difficult even for innocence and integrity to 
avoid reproach and hatred: and thus the 
young, when actuated by the best intentions, 
may have their sensibilities wounded, and 
their interests injured. Never mind; be de- 
termined to do right ; let integrity and truth 
preserve you. Be not deterred by a fear of 
results ; leave consequences with God. The 
rules of conduct followed by Lord Erskine, a 
man of sterling independence, and distin*- 
t3 
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guished by a scrupulous adherence to truth 
and uprightness, are worthy of being engraven 
on every young man's heart^r " It was a first 
command and counsel of my earliest youth," 
he said, "always to do what my conscience 
told me to be a duty, and to leave the results 
to God. I shall carry with me the memory, 
and I trust the practice, of this parental lesson 
to the grave. I have hitherto followed it, and 
I have no reason to complain that my obedience 
to it has been a temporal sacrifice. I have 
found it, on the contrary, the road to pros- 
perity and wealth ; and I shall point out the 
same path to my children for their pursuit'* 

In the late Sir Robert Peel we have an 
example no less impressive. In a correspond- 
ence with his brother-in-law, a clergyman of 
some eminence, who bitterly deplored his free- 
trade measures, he replied in the following 
remarkable language : — " I have been a long 
time in making up my mind on this subject. 
I long thought that free-trade was unwise and 
injurious ; but after a serious and unprejudiced 
investigation, gathering information from many 
quarters, inaccessible to any but a Minister of 
the Crown, I am convinced that the happiness, 
if not the existence, of thousands and tens of 
thousands depends upon having a free inter- 
change of the necessaries of life. Can I, then, 
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allow any consideration of consequences which 
may or may not happen to an individual, to 
have the slightest weight in determining a 
matter of such universal interest? ^Etiat 
coslum I * " — In connexion with the subject of 
character, the favourite maxim of Granville 
Sharp merits attention : " Always endeavour 
to be really what you would wish to appear." 
This will give a beautiful uniformity to your 
conduct at all times, and in all places, whether 
in secret or in the sight of men. 

Maiqtbbs. — ^We now refer to the bearing 
and general demeanour of youth. Do not 
slight the formation of your manners. It 
is no small thing for a young person to be 
able to conduct himself in a decorous, polite, 
and pleasing manner. The one who does 
this is almost sure to make himself as 
many friends as he does acquaintances. Such 
a manner graces every condition of life, 
and is a passport to all ranks of society. 
It is not only becoming, but imperative upon 
all. There is no reason why the mechanic, the 
shop-boy, or the peasant should not be as 
civil, as polite, as the highest-bred gentleman. 
The courtesy of the true gentleman is the just 
medium between studied civility and rudeness : 
far removed from all arrogance and high pre- 
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tension, it shows itself in a constant readiness 
to oblige. It is the result of unfeigned kind- 
ness ; and this kindness manifests itself not so 
much in words as in the expression it gives to 
the carriage, the looks, and even to the tones 
of the voice. Widely different this from'iiie 
artificial mildness, the studied softness of 
manner, learned in the school of the world : 
that often covers baseness and ill-nature, envy 
and hafared. Some persons who are most 
careful in their observance of the forms of 
what they call good society, may nevertheless 
be ranked with the most uncourteous of men. 
Their politeness is like the French polish, 
which conceals the flaws in our furniture. The 
varnish makes it look well enough, only until 
a little hard usage reveals its defects. So in 
these men of etiquette, there is a smoothness, 
an affectation of kindness, a superficial polish, 
which may lead you to mistake them for 
gentlemen, until some trial makes manifest the 
utter selfishness of their hearts. The men are 
by no means rare who, in the presence of their 
superiors and equals, are all smiles and bland- 
ishments, but who are all harshness and rude- 
ness to their inferiors. True courtesy, on the 
other hand, will more particularly display itself 
in our treatment of those who are placed under 
us. One of Lavater's aphorisms on man, 
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which will be found in all cases trae, is, " If 
without living with him, or studying him, you 
would know a man at once, observe how he 
acts and speaks towards inferiors." If with 
them he assumes airs, and commands harshly, 
and answers rudely ; if he swaggers, scolds, 
and threatens ; if he tries to inspire fear rather 
than love ; he has a iyrannical and villanous 
heart A common observer would say, "He is 
no gentleman :" everything in the Gospel says, 
" He is no Christian." 

When we urge courtesy upon the young, we 
would at the same time caution them against 
everything that is artificial or finical. Aim at 
what is easy and artless ; let your courtesy be 
that which springs freely from an earnest desire 
to please and oblige. In shunning the hewty do 
not imitate the monkey. Avoid all bluntness 
on the one hand, and all affectation on the 
other. Study to give pleasure rather than to 
please ; to feel kindly rather than to display 
kindness. 0, how lovely is that unaffected 
civility, that courtesy which flows sponta- 
neously from a mind and heart under the re- 
newing influence of Divine grace I When 
charity and simplicity rule the heart, We con- 
tribute to the happiness of others, and at the 
same time largely benefit ourselves. The 
obliging and courteous young man, who never 
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deems it a tronble to step out of his way to 
serve another, is sure to gain friends, to 
conciliate esteem, and to promote his own 
welfare. 

When old Zechariah Fox, the great merchant 
of Liverpool, was asked by what means he had 
contrived to realize so large a fortune as he 
possessed, his reply was, ^^ Friend, by one 
article alone, in which thou mayest deal as 
well as myself; and that is civility.^^ 

" If a civil word or two will please and render 
a man happy," said a French king, ^^ he must 
be a miserable wretch indeed who will not 
impart pleasure at so easy a price." Were 
superiors to keep this in view, how easily might 
they conciliate the respect and esteem of their 
inferiors 1 Were all mankind to observe it, 
how much happier would this world become I 
We may say of this disposition, that it is like 
lighting another's candle by our own, which 
loses none of its light by what the other gains. 
The effect of true politeness on others is 
singularly illustrated by the following ex- 
ample : — 

An Englishman, making '^ the grand tour" 
towards the middle of the last century, when 
travellers were objects of greater attention 
than they now are, on arriving at Turin, 
sauntered out to see the place. He happened 
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to meet a regiinent of infantry retoming from 
parade; and taking a position to see it pass^ a 
young captain, evidently desirons of making a 
display before the stranger, in crossing one of 
the numerous water^courses which intersect 
the city, missed his footing, and trying to save* 
himself lost his hat* The spectators laughed, 
and looked at the Englishman, evidently ex- 
pecting him to do the same, liistead of this, 
he promptly stepped forward to where the 
hat had rolled, and, taking it up, politely pre- 
sented it to its owner. The ofElcer received it 
with a blush of surprise and gratitude^ and 
hurried to rejoin his company. There was 
a murmur of applause, and the stranger 
passed on. Though the scene of a moment^ 
and without a word spoken, it touched every 
heart. 

On the regiment being dismissed, the captain^ 
who was a young nobleman, related in glowing 
terms the circumstance to his colonel, and he 
to the general in command; and when the 
Englishman returned to his hotel, he found an 
aide-de-camp waiting to request his company 
to dinner at head-quarters. In the evening he 
was taken to court, at that time the most 
brilliant in Europe, and was received with 
particular attention. During his stay at Turin, 
he was invited everywhere; and, onhis departure^ 
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was favonred witib letters of introdaetion to the 
different states of Italy. Thus by a grace- 
ful act of courtesy lie was enabled to travel 
through some of the most interesting parts 
of the Continent, with more distinction and 
advantage than could have been derived from 
the mere circumstance of birth and fortune. 

SuiTABLB Companionship. — It cannot be 
too strongly impressed on young persons, 
that their comfort and success in life 
depend very much on the associations they 
form. Evil companionship has ruined more 
characters, more fortunes, more bodies, and 
more souls, than almost anything else. This is 
one of the first and most pressing dangers 
which assail the young on entering the busy 
world. Man is formed for society. It is not 
more necessary for him to have an occupation, 
than that he should occasionally mingle with 
others, not merely in the formal and frigid 
intercourse of business, but in the more cordial 
and genial intercourse of leisure; and the 
social instinct is always strongest in youth.. 
But if a young man's leisure is to be a blessing 
to him, and not a curse, let him by all means 
be careftil in his choice of companions. His 
reputation, his principles, his usefrilness, his 
safely, — in short, everything that he ought 
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to value most, will be endangered by evil asso- 
ciations.—" He that walketh with wise men 
will be wise/* is a proverb which teaches that a 
man will resemble those whom he voluntarily 
selects as his companions, whether they be good 
or evil : a truth this corroborated by universal 
experience. One unholy acquaintance may do 
more to plunge the mind in guilt and pollution 
than it will be in the power of the best advice, 
or the purest example, to counteract for years. 
Many have lamented through life the associa- 
tions of their early days, and have found it 
amongst the bitterest of their reflections that 
they once ran with the multitude to do evil. 
It is scarcely possible to employ language suffi- 
ciently strong to warn the young against the rock 
on which so many have made shipwreck of all 
that is holy, just, and good. How fatal is that 
contagion which arises from mingling with 
vicious associates 1 . It is like a deadly disease 
which insinuates itself into the whole - mass 
of the blood before the individual is 
aware that his constitution is at all affected ; 
and the danger is all the greater when 
depravity of character is covered over by an 
easy address, insinuating manners, and a 
sparkling wit. 

When a youth has reached the age when he 
must leave the parental roof, and mingle in the 
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busy pursuits of life, the companions among 
whom he falls tend very much to determine his 
future course, K, therefore, you would acquire 
the character of the wise, you must be careful 
in the choice of your associates. Never were 
there so many malign influences conspiring 
against the religion and virtue of young men as 
now; and never was it more necessary for 
them to be aroused to a sense of their danger. 
If you cultivate the friendship of those who are 
intelligent and pious, whose conversation is 
improving, whose conduct is circumspect, and 
who will feel for your interests ; your course 
will, in all probability, be one of safety and 
success. But should you court the companion- 
ship of those whose conversation is impure, 
who take the Divine name in vain, who make 
light of sin, who treat the Sabbath and the 
ordinances of the sanctuary with disdain, who 
sneer at your scruples, laugh at your regard for 
parental advice, and try to induce you to live 
'^ fast;" what can be anticipated for you but ruin 
in both worlds ? Judge Buller, when in the 
company of a young gentleman of sixteen, 
cautioned him against being led astray by the 
example or persuasion of others, and said, " If 
I had listened to the advice of some of those 
who called themselves my friends, when I was 
young, instead of being a judge of the King's 
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Bench, I should have died long ago 2k prisoner 
in the King's Bench/' 

But perhaps it will be said, We cannot avoid 
daily intercourse with those who are our fellow- 
apprentices, or labourers in the same warehouse 
or workshop, whatever their character may be ; 
and Vhen tiiey ask us to spend an evening with 
them, at some place of amusement, or some 
social gathering, it is not an easy matter to say 
No. If we do so, we shall be sure to expose 
ourselves to their scoffs and reproaches; we 
shall be called unsociable and sanctimonious, 
perhaps " sent to Coventry," and subjected to 
all kinds of ridicule and insult. This, it is 
admitted, is a trial, — a diflSculty. But the trial 
must be endured; the difficulty must be 
encountered. The task may be hard, harder 
than the most menial drudgery, or the severest 
physical privation ; but your very life depends 
upon it Alas for you, if you yield to, or even 
tamper with, their seductions : your ruin will 
speedily follow. You may presume upon your 
firmness to withstand temptation ; but if you once 
give way, you will be driven back from point to 
point, you will be routed and disgraced, until 
you are "led captive by the devil at his will." 
And remember, as one says, "if by any of 
these you are enticed to ruin, you will have to 
bear it alone. They are strong to seduce, but 
u2 
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heartless to sustain, their victims." They will 
exhaust your means, teach you to despise God 
and ridicule religion, lead you into every sin ; go 
with you, or court your company, while youjcan 
afford them any pleasure or profit ; and when 
the inevitable disaster of wickedness begins to 
overwhelm you, they will then abandon you to 
the effects of your folly and sin, without pity 
or remorse. 0, then, be firm ; be resolute ; with- 
stand the battery of ridicule and scorn. It will 
ultimately redound to your honour. Be not 
discouraged at the thought of losing some who 
desire your friendship: this loss may prove 
your greatest gain. Nay, even those who affect 
to despise you may nevertheless inwardly ven- 
erate you, and feel regret that they have not 
courage to imitate your decision. 



The Duties which Young People 
owe to Society. 



PART V. 
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"He liveth long who liveth well, 
All else is being flung away ; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of trae things truly done each day. 

" Waste not thy being ; back to Him 
Who freely gave it, freely give ; 
Else is that being but a dream, 
'Tis but to be, and not to live. 

" Fill up each hour with what will last. 
Buy up the moments as they go ; 
The life above, when this is past. 
Is the ripe fruit of life below.'* 

BONAR. 



THE DUTIES WHICH YOUNG 
PEOPLE OWE TO SOCIETY. 



" None liveth for himself." This great truth 
is inscribed on universal nature. Every crea- 
ture which God has called into existence 
ftimishes a proof and an illustration. The 
flower that sheds abroad its fragrant perfume, 
the breeze that purifies the atmosphere, and 
imparts health and vigour, the raindrops that 
fertilize the soil, and sustain vegetation, 
the grass that adorns our hills, and the corn 
which enriches our valleys, no less than the 
moon which walketh in brightness, and the 
sun that diffuseth his splendours at noon-day, 
giving light and joy to countless myriads of 
creatures, — ^aU alike proclaim, ^'None liveth 
for himself." Man is subject to the same law. 
He possesses an influence which he is to 
employ for the benefit of his species, and for 
the right use of which he is accountable to 
God. .Accordingly, every man has his mission. 
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No one is sent into the world on a bootless 
errand. God does not produce souls as children 
blow soap-bubbles, to float through the atmo- 
sphere for a short time, as objects to be gazed 
at, and then collapse and disappear, leaving no 
trace of their existence. Every man has been 
formed for a purpose, the importance of which 
we cannot properly estimate. This is true of 
the meanest as well as the mightiest. There 
is no escape from this trust, and the responsi- 
bility which it involves. He who, in the 
inanimate universe, has appointed the use of 
everything His hands have^ made, from the 
glorious orb "that rules the day," to the 
minutest atom which enters into the formation 
of our globe ; He who has designed for an end 
all intelligent and animated creatures, from 
the loftiest seraph whose post of duty is nearest 
the eternal throne, to the feeblest insect " which 
verges on non-existence;" has not left man, 
whom He has created by His power, and re- 
deemed by the sacrifice of His Son, free from 
the obligation to do good. He has fixed it 
upon him, and he cannot throw it off. Man 
must exist, and that in the midst of society, 
burdened with the responsibilities that grow 
out of the relations which he sustains to the 
living beings around him ; and he must take 
the consequences of living and acting in these 
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circumstances,— consequences which will de- 
pend on the influence he exerts, whether it be 
good or evil. 

Young people enter life on a wrong principle, 
if they imagine that society exists only for their 
benefit. Their duty is, to consider not only 
what good they may receive, but also what 
they may impart. Happily, when the solution 
of the latter problem has been discovered, little 
difficulty will be experienced in solving the 
former. In doing good we receive good. In 
contributing to the happiness of those with 
whom we associate, we most effectually 
advance our own. In this respect " it is more 
blessed to give than to receive." " The liberal 
soul shall be made fat ; and he that watereth 
shall be watered also himself." 

"None of us liveth unto himself" is not, 
however, the mere declaration of a social fact, 
or a universal law impressed alike upon all 
creatures animate and inanimate : it is also 
the expression of a Christian duty, enforced 
again and again under varied forms. Our 
involuntary influence may be either good or 
evil ; it may be the result of selfishness^ and 
may tend to produce selfishness; but the 
Christian law is, " Look not every man on his 
own things, but every man also on the things 
of others ;" — " Ye are not your own ; for ye are 
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bought with a price : therefore glorify God in 
your body, Mid in your spirit, which are God's." 
Christianity not only confirms the original law 
of our being, it enlarges while it defines it; 
it supplies new motives to obedience, — ^motives 
of thrilling power and cogency; and by the 
provision which it makes for the renewal of our 
fallen nature, as weU as for our introduction 
into a new relation to God, it not only subdues 
that selfishness which is the sad characteristic 
of our fall, and which has been so fearfully 
manifested in all ages, but it implants in our 
hearts a principle of supreme love to God, and, 
as the legitimate and certain consequence, 
causes us to love our neighbour as ourselves. 

Tes, let a man, as the result of reconciliation 
to God, and of the regenerating grace of the 
Holy Spirit, be brought to feel the inspiration 
of this love, and not only will he be raised above 
every low and selfish motive, but his whole 
moral being will be ennobled, strengthened, 
and rendered, in one sense, divine. His dull 
humanity will be invested with God-like 
qualities, for the Spirit of Christ will dwell in 
him. He will think more clearly and pro- 
foundly, because he enjoys Divine enlighten- 
ment. He will feel more acutely and intensely, 
because he is quickened by a Divine influence. 
His conscience wiU exercise a stronger sway ; 
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his will, while better regulated, will operate 
with more commanding force; his heart will 
swell with deeper, stronger emotions ; he will 
rise to a loftier range of thought ; he will feel 
the mighty impulse of the motives which result 
not merely from the contemplation, but from 
the heart-felt experience, of the sublime and 
momentous truths of Christianity. .Partaking 
of the mind that was in Christ Jesus, he wiU 
view mankind with the same feelings of com- 
passion and love with which He regarded them. 
He will become a willing and grateful instru- 
ment of his Lord's purposes : his hand will ever 
be ready to feed the destitute; his lips to 
instruct the ignorant He will receive that he 
may give. He will turn to the " Sun of 
Righteousness," that he may reflect His bright- 
ness, and thus enlighten those who are in 
darkness around him. 

It follows, then, that in order to fulfil the 
duties we owe to society, we must possess 
personal piety. Something, doubtless, may be 
accomplished without this ; but it is only the 
truly pious mind that can properly appreciate 
those duties, or feel the impulse of right 
motives, or put forth consistent and sustained 
efforts to discharge them. Let the youthful 
reader be assured, that his own heart must be 
right with God, or he will know but little 
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about the way of bringiDg others into this state. 
This, and this alone, can prepare you to become 
a blessing, in the highest sense of the term. 
Beligion does more to exalt human nature 
than all other endowments combined. It is 
the noblest element of mental and moral 
growth both on earth and in heaven. Indeed, 
no man can be truly great, or eminently useful, 
unless his mind is enlarged, and his heart 
purified, by its sacred power. This gave eleva- 
tion and grandeur of soul to prophets and 
apostles, sacred heroism to martyrs, and, in 
modern days, raised so high in the scale of 
being such men as Newton, Milton, Boyle, 
Locke, and Pascal. And while true piety is 
your own highest dignity and richest happiness, 
it will prove to you the mightiest instrnment 
of good to others. The grace which makes you 
Christians will make you also philanthropists. 
In illustration of this we may adduce the 
examples of Howard and of Carey. 

John Howard, the philanthropist, after in- 
specting the receptacles of crime, poverty, and 
misery throughout Great Britain and Ireland, 
left his native country, relinquishing all the 
ease and comforts of home, in order to visit 
the wretched abodes of those who were in want, 
and bound with fetters of iron, in other parts 
of the world. He travelled, with this object iu 
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view, three times through France, four times 
through Gennany, five times through Holland, 
twice through Italy, once through Spain and 
Portugal, and also through Denmark, Sweden, 
Poland, part of Turkey and Eussia. These 
■excursions occupied him, with some short 
intervals of rest at home, during a period of 
twelve years. 

Never before was so considerable a portion 
of the life of any one man spent in ameliorating 
the various forms of human woe. He gave up 
comfort, that he might bestow it upon others. 
He was often immured in prisons, that others 
might be set at liberty. He exposed himself 
to danger, to place others in security. He 
visited the gloomy cell, that he might shed a 
ray of hope and joy on the minds of the 
wretched and desponding. He everywhere 
sought to take the gauge and dimensions of 
misery, depression, and contempt, that he 
might alleviate the distresses of all men-, in all 
countries. While actively pursuing this salu- 
tary and benevolent course, Mr. Howard took 
up his residence at the town of Cherson, a 
Eussian settlement on the Black Sea. A 
malignant fever then prevailed there, and, 
having been prompted by humanity to visit 
one of the sufferers, he caught the infection, 
and died, January 20th, 1790. Three singular 
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testimonies were borne to his worth. The sum of 
£1,533. 135. 6d. were contributed for the erection 
of a statue to his honour while he was yet living-, 
— a design which was relinquished at his urgent 
wish. His death was announced in the " London 
Gazette," — a compliment which no private 
subject ever received before. And, though he 
was a Dissenter, a monument was erected to his 
memory in St. Paul's Cathedral ; the inscrip- 
tion on which tells us that he trod an open 
but unfrequented path to immortality, in the 
ardent and unremitting exercise of Christian 
charity. 

William Carey, a poor shoemaker in a North- 
amptonshire village, became possessed with 
the idea of going out on a mission to India, 
to convert the idolatrous inhabitants to Chris- 
tianity. At first his friends thought him mad, 
and threw many discouragements in his way ; 
but he persisted in his design. After waiting 
for several years, during which, notwithstand- 
ing his struggles with poverty, and the pressure 
of an infant family, he studied the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages, he was at length 
nominated by the Baptist Missionary Society 
to go out as their first missionai*y to India. 
The East India Company placed barriers in his 
way, yet he was not diverted from his purpose. 
When no English vessel could be found to 
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convey this hair-brained adventurer, — ^for so he 
was regarded, — he obtained refuge under a 
foreign flag. On reaching his destination, he 
lost all his money and effects by the swamping 
of a boat in the river Hooghly; and, moreover, 
on landing, he fomid himself frowned upon and 
opposed by the authorities of Bengal,, and was, 
in consequence, obliged to shelter himself in 
the territory of a neighbouring state. Thus 
solitary, impoverished, and unbefriended, did 
this obscure individual commence his attack 
upon a system of idolatry and superstition 
professed by millions, defended by fliousands 
of priests, rendered sacred by the associations 
of thirty centuries, and made attractive to the 
worshippers by the splendour of its buildings, 
and the magnificence of its rites. He toiled at 
his lonely task until joined by other labourers : 
and what did he effect ? In addition to his 
labours in preaching, he translated the entire 
Scriptures into seven of the principal languages 
of India, 'viz,, the Sanscrit, the Bengalee, the 
Hindu, the Ooria, the Mahratta, the Punjabee, 
and the Assamese ; and the New Testament into 
twenty-seven more. He formed schools, estab- 
lished a college, circulated the Holy Scriptures, 
and thus commenced a work which, in its 
wider development, is destined to undermine 
and overthrow the proud fabric of Indian super- 
X 2 
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stition. His work was called a folly at the 
first ; but now the highest estimate is put upon 
its importance, and the name of William Carey- 
will be quoted through future ages, as an 
example of the heroic philanthropy which. 
Christianity inspires. 

Such men as these are the world's worthies ; 
they are universally admired. The world pays 
them an instinctive reverence, and enrols them 
among those whom it delights to honour. They 
are the true nobility; for they possess a moraJ. 
greatness which leaves all others far behind, and 
exposes to shame those who can prefer no 
better claims to public homage than mere 
hereditary honours. What are all the insignia 
of rank compared with a life devoted to the 
welfare of mankind, and of which the prime 
motives are love to God and benevolence to 
man? 

— " 'Tis only noble to be good : 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than gentle blood." 

Now the history of the Christian Church is 
replete with instances of this kind of moral 
nobility. This fact shows how much religion 
tends to its promotion. There is nothing else 
that makes men so self-denying, so dis- 
interested, so brave to suffer, or so strong to 
do. Who that possesses right feeling can con- 
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tempkte sucli examples of holy philanthropy 
as are presented by a Clarkson, a Fry, a 
Wesley, a Whitefield, a. Judson, and a host of 
others of like heroic spirit, and not catch some- 
thing of the burning zeal with which they 
were inspired, — and not feel an intense longing 
to be of some use in the world, and thus ac- 
complish the one great purpose of existence? 
Now every one can do something to benefit his 
fellows ; and what he can do, he. ought to do, 
and will, indeed, do it, if he feels the power of 
the Gospel, and acts in obedience to its prin- 
ciples and motives. 

Benevolence is one distinguishing mark of 
genuine Christianity. The believer is " created 
in Christ Jesus unto good works." He has 
for his exemplar One " who went about doing 
good;" and his calling is, as "he has oppor- 
tunity, to do good unto all men." It is not 
only his duty, it is his instinct, to do good ; 
as much so as it is for birds to fly, or for fishes 
to swim : the impulse of his new nature is ever 
propelling him onward in the cause of well- 
doing. An inactive, useless Christian is an 
anomaly nowhere recognised in Scripture : we 
might just as well speak of a fire that never 
burns, a sun that never shines, or a stream 
that never flows. A Christian professor who 
does no more than others renders the conclusion 
X 3 
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inevitable, that with a name to live he is dead ; 
that having a form of godliness he is yet desti- 
tute of the power. And yet it is not to be con- 
cealed, that there are many who deem themselves 
Christians, who, as regards works of usefiilness, 
are almost, if not altogether, idle. They have 
no idea what they could do. They never 
suspect how useful they might be. They have 
settled down into the opinion, that the cause 
of God will go on very well without them 5 
and thus prove that either they have never felt 
the Christian instinct, or have never yielded to 
its promptings. When the apostle said, " Let 
this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus," he doubtless meant to teach men, that 
he who is intent upon copying Christ's example, 
and transcribing in some measure into his own 
life the virtues of the Saviour, must make doing 
good, even at the sacrifice of personal comfort, 
his great object ; he must live for the welfare 
of others ; he must war against the selfishness 
that contracts and hardens the heart, renders it 
deaf to the cries of suffering humanity, and, 
above all, makes it insensible to the moral 
and spiritual condition of our race. It follows, 
then, that we can have nothing of the mind 
of Christ, if we axe not doing good. If there 
be no effort, it is because there is no solicitude. 
If we are not attempting to promote the tern- 
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poral and spiritual welfare of our fellow-crea- 
tures, we can have no genuine, spontaneous, 
habitual feeling of regard for their interests : 
our hearts cannot be right either towards God 
or man. For none have any right to conclude 
that they are in a state of salvation, who have 
no proper concern for the salvation of others. 

K it is the duty of every one to live for the 
benefit of his fellow-men, it is especially so at 
the present time. A just appreciation of the 
character of the present age is eminently 
calculated to promote a public spirit. We live 
in stirring times; almost everything is in 
motion. Mind is especially active for good or 
evil. Never were the opportunities and means 
of doing good so abundant as they are now. 
Never was so much being done for thie welfare 
of mankind. It is an age of action, of 
action in the cause of God and of truth. The 
religious and benevolent institutions now 
in vigorous operation are the glory of the times, 
and the hope of future generations. They are 
preparing the earth for its emancipation from 
the thraldom and misery under which it has 
been groaning for nearly six thousand years, 
and for the glorious liberty of truth, holiness, 
and joy. At such a time selfishness acquires a 
peculiar enormity ; whether it be the selfishness 
of avarice, which will give no money for the 
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public good ; or of indolence, which will give 
no labour; or of literary or scientific taste, 
which will give no time. Never were the 
youth of any preceding generation called to a 
work so great, so noble, or so beneficent, as is 
offered to those of this generation ; and never 
was the call so urgent Doors of usefulness 
are open in every direction ; and they are open 
indiscriminately to all who will enter. There 
is employment for every order of talent, for 
every variety of age, sex, and condition. None 
need be idle; none can plead that there is 
nothing for him to do. At such a time every- 
one should ask himself the question, "What 
shall I do for Christ, and the benefit of my 
fellow-men ? " 

Youthful reader, did you ever put this 
question to your own conscience? Are you 
willing to do so now ? It can do you no harm ; 
it may do you good. But first ask, " Did I 
ever do anything truly for Christ ? " There are 
many things done in the church, and by pro- 
fessors of religion in the world, which are not 
done for Christ. There is some other object in 
view. The eye is not single. The heart is not 
right. The motive is not pure. It is not love 
to man far Chrisfs sake. Did you ever give 
yourself to the Lord ? This is the first thing 
to be done. God will not accept anything 
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from you, until you have given Him yourselfr 
His first request is, " My son, give Me thine 
heart." Withhold the heart from Him, and 
you withhold from Him everything besides. 
He will approve of nothing that you do. He 
will receive nothing from your hands. You 
are His enemy. You are in rebellion against 
Him. You refuse to acknowledge His claims. 
You withhold His just rights. You grieve 
His Spirit by your disobedience and ingratitude. 
If you have not yet surrendered your heart, be 
persuaded to go at once to His throne ; present 
yourself before Him in the character of an 
humble suppliant; and, as you give up yourself 
to Him, plead the atonement of Jesus for 
present acceptance. Let your language be, — 

" Take my poor heart, just as it is, 
Set up therein Thy throne ; 
So shall I love Thee above all, 
And live to Thee alone." 

Having thus yielded yourself to Him, you 
may then ask, with Saul of Tarsus, " Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do ? " And be sure He 
has something for you to do : He would have 
you not feel merely, but act. Some people 
evince a trembling sensibility, but their bene- 
volence is merely sentimental. They can weep, 
and enjoy the luxury of grief, — they can revel 
amidst scenes of fictitious distress, while real 
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woe, actual suffering, awakens no concern, and 
leads to no effort. But true charity is always 
practical : it is intent upon doing as well as 
feeling. Be sure that God has something for 
you to do, and something that no one will do 
so well as you, — something that no one ought 
to do but you. He will say, " Son, go work 
to-day in My vineyard." What can you do ? 
This you can never tell until you try. What 
are you willing to do? This you may soon 
ascertain. 

There is the home-circle. — This presents the 
first and best sphere of well-doing. Family 
affection is the most beautiful and blessed on 
this side of heaven. It is a floweret over which 
" the trail of the serpent " has not entirely 
passed. It is a rose plucked from the garden 
of Paradise, and telling us what this world 
might have been. It is a golden chain which 
God Himself has given to bind together 
parents and children, brothers and sisters. I 
pity the youth who has no strong attachment 
to the home where his first thoughts were 
awakened, and his first joys were felt; who 
does not think of his home as the fountain to 
which he would come and drink when other 
streams are dry; who does not, in short, 
regard it as the very centre of his happiness and 
joy. Now it is in reference to this home that 
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we ask the question, "What are you doing 
there ? " It is there that your religion will be 
seen in its true character, whether zealous or 
languid, circumspect or careless, consistent or 
irregular. For this reason, when Whitefield was 
once asked whether some person was a good 
man, he replied, "I cannot tell; I never 
lived with him." Are your parents uncon- 
verted? What are you doing for them? A 
peculiar responsibility rests upon you. You 
will have need of patience and circumspection 
lest you should hinder the Gospel of Christ 
Be gentle and forbearing; show them that 
you are the better for your religion, that it 
makes you more loving and obedient. Speak 
a word, if you can, in the ear of your father or 
mother ; or, if they will not listen, let your 
example speak. How know you but you may 
become the honoured instrument of a parent's 
salvation ? 

A young lady whose father was serving as 
an officer under the Duke of Wellington, in 
the Peninsular War, knowing his many expo- 
sures, and feeling deeply concerned for his 
salvation, ventured in one of her letters to give 
full expression to her solicitude on his account. 
Alluding to the uncertainty of life, and 
especially to a military man, she pressed upon 
him, with a daughter's tenderness, the con- 
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sideration of eternal things, and affectionately 
urged him to seek that Saviour who, in peace 
and in war, in health and in sickness, in life 
and in death, is able to save them to the utter- 
most that come unto God by Him. Every 
word made a lodgment in his heart. Folding 
up the letter, and putting a Bible into his 
pocket, the heart-stricken father walked out to 
a distance firom the camp, until he came to a 
solitary ditch ; in that ditch, on his knees, he 
poured out his soul before Gk)d, and there he 
spent the hours of that Sabbath-day, calling 
upon Him who is mighty to save. Delightful 
result of filial affection impelled by piety! 
Take encouragement Love is fruitful in 
expedients; and, to those who seek them, 
opportunities will seldom be wanting for giving 
expression to pious solicitude. — Or, it may be, 
you have a brother or a sister unconverted. 
What are you doing for them ? 0, try and lead 
that delicate and affectionate sister to think of 
her soul's welfare. Tenderly watch over her 
for good. If she is gay and thoughtless, be 
not discouraged: with loving zeal endeavour 
to impress on her mind the great truths of 
salvation ; recommend religion to her by your 
own experience of its benefits, and especially 
by a faithful exhibition of its spirit. Seek to 
engage her in earnest prayer in union with 
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yourself; and if you persevere in these affec- 
tionate efforts, you can scarcely fail to succeed. 
She will listen to your voice, when her ear 
will be closed against another's ; she will open 
her heart to you, when it will be shut to all 
besides. 

There is the Sunday-schooL — Here is an 
interesting field for the labours of Christian 
philanthropy. The time is gone by, when 
argument was necessary to prove the value and 
importance of Sunday-schools. Of their utility 
there now exists no real doubt. They only 
who plead that ignorance is the mother of 
devotion, or that knowledge is dangerous to 
the community, can wish their extinction. So 
unquestionable are their advantages, that it 
seems strange how any intelligent and pious 
young person can satisfy himself that he is 
doing all he can for the glory of God and the 
good of his fellow-creatures, if he is not devot- 
ing his energies to this work. Yet it is painful 
to observe how many interesting youths, whose 
education and position in society eminently 
qualify them for this department of usefulness, 
withhold from it their services. Is this your 
•case? Cannot you take a class, or instruct 
catechumens ? Or, if you are unable to do this, 
oannot you go round the neighbourhood, and 
collect the children that are untaught, that 

Y 
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others may teach them ? Let the example of a 
poor negro stimulate your eflForts. 

The rector of a parish in Jamaica had a 
supply of Testaments, sent to him by the Bible 
Society for such negroes in his congregation 
as were able to read. In consequence, he 
assembled the whole of his sable charge in the 
school-room. After distributing the books to 
such as were able to read them, he said that he 
felt assured he could suggest a plan by which 
they would all be able to read in the space of 
twelve months. "How that, Massa?" asked 
one of the negroes. " 0, the plan is very 
simple," replied the rector : " let each one who 
can read engage to teach five who cannot." 
All seemed delighted with the suggestion, and 
thirty offered their services. Some months 
afterwards, the rector meeting one of these 
men leaving his home at a late hour, asked 
him where he was going. The man named a 
village at some distance. " Why, that place is 
seven miles off," said the rector : " what are you 
going there for at this time of evening ? " The 
negro with a smile replied, "Massa knows! 
Massa knows ! Me go to teach me five. But 
me has thirty there." Thus was this bene- 
volent man going to take this long walk at so 
late an hour, with the sole object of instructing 
his countrymen, having no prospect of remu- 
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neration, except the rich reward attendant on 
well-doing, even the smile of Heaven, and the 
approval of his own conscience. What a re- 
proof does such an example furnish to those 
who can rest content while multitudes around 
them are in danger of perishing from lack of 
knowledge I 

There is the sanctiuiry. — Can you do nothing 
there? Is U full? It is probable that, 
amongst those who attend, there are some 
whose minds are seriously impressed and need 
encouragement; but they have no Christian 
friend to whom they can disclose their feelings. j 

They are unknown to the minister, and are ' 

unnoticed by the congregation. If so, might i 

you not search them out? The regularity of 
their attendance, and the seriousness of their 
deportment, would furnish sufficient guidance, 
and more than justify a kind inquiry respecting • 
their spiritual state. An immense amount of 
good might be done in this way, especially by 
the young among the young, if they were only 
alive to the importance of this mode of eflGort, 
and would engage in it for Jesus. — Is the con- 
gregation small? Cannot you increase it? 
Can you think it enough to sit within your own 
tent, and have manna dropping around you 
from Sabbath to Sabbath ? can you be satisfied 
with your own hopes and consolations in the 
y2 
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prospect of immortality, and come to the house 
of God, from one opportunity to another, 
thinking only of your own privileges and 
your own enjoyment, when the sanctuary is but 
half filled, and so many without are living in 
sin, and in the neglect of sacred things? 
Surely. not, if you are concerned for the glory 
of God, and the salvation of men. What, then, 
are you doing in order that God's house may 
be filled ? Did you ever set about the work in 
good earnest ? Is there no one that you could 
induce to attend ? What, not one ? If you 
could influence one^ that one might influence 
another, and in this way our sanctuaries might 
easily be filled. Incalculable good has thus, 
under the Divine blessing, been effected. A 
poor boy, a cripple, well known to the writer, 
was in the habit of going round the neighbour- 
hood in which he lived, an hour prior to the 
time of evening worship in the chapel he 
attended, for the purpose of inviting the people 
to come ; and, in consequence, he bore the title 
of "the recruiting sergeant." His kindness 
and importunity so won upon his neighbours, 
as not only to secure for him a cordial welcome^ 
but also to induce the attendance of many. 
Often he was seen escorting more than a score 
to the house of prayer ; and it may be inferred 
that his pious and zealous labours were " not 



J 
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in vain in the Lord." Header, why not go 
and do likewise ? — It is recorded of a Gteneral 
Baptist chnrch in Yorkshire, that, soon after 
it was formed, each member made it a point 
of duty to endeavour to bring one careless 
sinner under the sound of the Gospel, and to use 
every scriptural method to lead him to embrace 
it. When the object of this benevolent solici- 
tude had enrolled himself among the followers 
of Christ, he looked about for another wander- 
ing sheep whom he might also bring into the 
fold of Christ Were all the members of the 
Christian church to follow this example, who 
can tell the amount of good that might result 
from their efforts? 

There are the sick and the poor. — Do you ever 
visit them ? You dwell in sC vale of tears, and 
amidst the groans of the creation, occasioned 
by poverty, disease, misfortune, and death ; nor 
should you be insensible to the sights and 
sounds of affliction by which you are surrounded. 
The sick have a special claim to Christian 
regard. Jesus takes the visits paid to His 
afflicted saints as paid to Himself. He says, 
" I was sick, and ye visited Me." " Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me." How 
often do the Lord's sick lie and long to see a 
fellow-worshipper come io, to read a portion 
y 3 
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of God's^word, to offer up the prayer of faith, 
or speak a word of sympathy and kindness I 
How many sufferers might be cheered, how 
many mightjbe strengthened to resist their 
temptations and to rise above their fears, if 
their fellow-Christians, instead of indulging 
self, wouM visit them, for Jesus's sake, and 
speak to them of a Saviour's faithfulness and 
love I It is not great talent that is required 
for this work, but a tender, sympathizing heart, 
such as even a child may have. 

A gentleman near London went to visit a 
poor woman w}io was sick. As he was going 
into the room he saw a little girl kneeling by 
the bedside of the sufferer; but, as soon as 
she perteived him, she rose from her knees 
and departed. "Who is that child?" asked 
the gentleman. " 0, sir," replied the sick 
woman, " she is a little angel of mercy, who 
often comes to read the Bible to me, to my 
great comfort ; and then she talks so sweetly 
about Jesus. See, sir, here is sixpence the 
little dear left in my hand as she departed." 
Affected by this display of juvenile benevolence, 
the gentleman felt wishful to know something^ 
more about the child. Being informed that she 
was a scholar in a neighbouring Sunday-school, 
he resolved to visit the school, and converse 
with her personally. On inquiring for her at 
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the school, she was introduced by her teacher, 
with whom she was evidently a favourite. 
*^ Are you the little girl," asked the visitor, 
^* whom I saw this morning kneeling by the 
bedside of a poor sick woman? " " Yes, sir," 
she replied, with some little confusion. " Do 
tell me, my dear child," said the gentleman, 
" what causes you to visit poor, sick people? " 
She answered, " Because I read in the Bible, 
that * pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this, — to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction.' " " Well," 
said he, " did you give the poor woman any 
money? " " Yes, sir." "And where did you 
get it ? " " Sir, it was given me as a reward." 
— Tried by this standard, say, youthful reader, 
how much pure religion have you? Some 
professors, it is to be feared, have very little ; 
for when do they visit the abodes of poverty 
and disease ? When do they dry the widow's 
tears, or minister to the orphan's wants; 
seeking them out, rather than waiting to be 
sought after? Yet Jesus regards what is 
given to them as given to Himself, and 
promises a reward. Hear His words, believe 
them, try to realize their truth and importance, 
that you may be influenced by them : " Who- 
soever shall give to drink unto one of these 
little ones a cup of cold water only in the 
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name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he 
shall in no wise lose his reward." 

There are the sinners by whom you are daily 
surrounded. — How much is there in their 
spiritual condition to excite pity and alarm I 
Sin has darkened their understanding, per- 
verted their conscience, corrupted their will, 
and confused their mind, so that they put light 
for darkness, and darkness for light. In love 
with iniquity, enslaved by Satan, at enmity 
with God, theirs is a .state of condemnation^ 
misery, and death Could you spend an hour 
in a prison with malefactors fettered and 
doomed to die, would not the mournful spectacle 
melt your hearts into compassion, and your 
eyes into tears ? A more mournful spectacle 
surrounds you, — ^a multitude of sinners living 
"without God, and without hope in the world; '' 
all hastening to the grave with a sure and 
steady step, and, unless brought to repentance 
and to Christ, all hastening to eternal perdi- 
tion. Can you be a Christian yourself unless 
you try to snatch some of these brands from 
the flames, and lead them to the Saviour? 
What can you do ? You may distribute tracts, 
those silent preachers of the truth ; you may 
occasionally give a pious book, and who can 
tell the amount of fruit such a gift may yield ? 
A book brought in a peddler's pack to the door 
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of the father of Richard Baxter was the means 
of the conversion of one of the ablest practical 
religious writers of whom this country can 
boast. His works, in turn, were the means of 
moulding the character of Philip Doddridge; 
whose book entitled " The Rise and Pro- 
gress of Religion in the Soul" was the 
instrument of changing the religious views 
and feelings of William Wilberforce ; whose 
** Practical View of Christianity" brought 
Legh Richmond to the knowledge of the truth. 
Richmond was the author of " The Dairyman's 
Daughter," which has been translated into 
more than fifty languages, and has been 
blessed to the conversion of thousands. Thus, 
all the good that has been done by the labours 
and writings of Baxter, of Doddridge, of 
Wilberforce, and of Richmond, together with 
all the good eflfected by the thousands of men 
and women converted by their instrumentality, 
is to be traced, under God, to a single book/ 
How wonderful ! May not you in this way be 
useful ? 

But you may do more than give a tract or a 
book : you may employ the language of warning, 
entreaty, and persuasion, and try to lead others 
from sin to holiness. But if you would win 
the sinful, you must be winning. Love is the 
key that ^unlocks the heart The truly loving 
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almost always inspire ajQFection and esteem. 
Dr. Doddridge one day asked his little girl, 
why it was that everybody loved her. ** I 
cannot tell," she replied, " unless it be that I 
love everybody." Thus let it be seen that ytm 
are actuated by love : employ golden words of 
kindness, and winning deeds, and you may 
obtain access to hearts that have been locked 
against truth and against God. Then, where 
is the individual that may not pray, and plead 
with God in behalf of sinners ? Are you thus 
trying to be useM? attempting to bring 
sinners to Jesus ? Never neglect an opportunity 
of speaking a word for Him. 

The late Rev. M. M'Cheyne, of Dundee, 
was once riding by a quarry, and stopped to 
look in at the engine-house. The fireman had 
just opened the door to feed the furnace with 
fresh fuel ; when Mr. M^Cheyne, pointing to 
the bright hot flame, said mildly to the man, 
" Does that fire remind you of anything ? " 
The man could not get rid of the solemn 
question. To him it was an effectual arrow of 
conviction. It led him to the house of God, 
and, it is hoped, also to heaven. 

It is said of the late Harlan Page, that he 
once went through his Sabbath-school in order 
to obtain the spiritual census of his teachers 
and scholars. Coming to one of his teachers, 
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he said, " Shall I put you down as one having 
hope in Christ? "- The teacher replied, " No." 
" Then," said he, " I wiU put you down as one 
having no hope." He closed his little book, 
and left him. That was enough. God gave 
that young man's soul no rest till he found a 
good hope beneath the cross of Christ. 

Once more, there is the heathen world, — 
How afifecting the spectacle it presents ! Hun- 
dreds of millions of human beings involved in 
darkness, degradation, and the misery of pagan- 
ism, without one ray of Gospel truth, rising up 
and passing away in their generation, without 
Gt)d and without hope I Who can gaze upon the 
scene, and not exclaim, ^^ Mine eye affecteth 
my heart ?" Suppose some terrible plague were 
desolating various parts of the globe, and that 
you possessed an infallible specific, which, 
when applied under any circumstances, however 
hopeless the case to all human appearance, 
would restore health ; would you not deem it 
a duiy to impart this remedy, and to make it 
known throughout the world ? And if, when 
it was announced, there should exist much 
prejudice against it, and a great unwillingness 
on the part of the suflFerers to avail themselves 
of it, could you be guiltless were you to relax 
your efforts to arrest the progress of the 
destroying malady? But there is a moral 
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malady which is destroying the souls of men ; 
thousands are perishing daily; you have in 
your possession the grand restorative, the in- 
fallible remedy; and is it not equally your 
duty to make it known, and to promote its 
circulation to the end of the earth ? that I 
could produce a conviction on this subject in 
some measure adequate to the immensity of 
the obligation I What, then, are you doing, to 
assuage the world's woes, to administer the 
healing balm ? No one was ever truly disposed 
to do good, who did not find means and oppor- 
tunities to do it. However limited his sphere 
of influence, however contracted his ability, 
however scanty his resources; any man who 
sincerely wishes to do good may accomplish 
something. In this case men and money are 
wanted : you may help to provide them. The 
power of the Holy Spirit is absolutely necessary: 
you may help to bring that down. There is a 
great work to be done, and no time to be lost; for 
while we trifle or delay, God is calling, sin ii| 
desolating, the devil is destroying, souls are 
perishing. Superstition, error, idolatry, infi- 
delity, and Popery are all working ; death is 
approaching ; hell is being filled. Work, then, 
work 1 work I Let every young person put this 
question faithfully to his conscience, "What 
can I do for Jesus ? What more can I do than 
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I have done ? What more can I give than I 
have given?" Let no cowardice, no fear of 
reproach, no apprehension of being termed 
enthusiastic, or fanatical, or forward, cause you 
to shrink from duty. Be courageous; be 
zealous. It is the cause of God ; and, whilst 
working for Him, you will have His presence 
and blessing. 

"Work ! for Jesus smiles on such : 
'Much forgiven, thou loVst much.' 
Sloth be now as sin abhorr'd ; 
Love, and labour for thy Lord ! 
Hands, and heart, and feet, and tongue, 
All for willing service strung. 
Work ! and still thy quest renew, 
' Lord! what wouldst Thou have me do ? ' " 

To the exercise of this active zeal for God 
and for the welfare of mankind, there are many 
powerful inducements. Let me remind you of 
some of these. 

' Think hem much it mil promote your own 
happiness. — You cannot do good without re- 
ceiving it. Every one knows that exercise is 
good for health, and that the regular employ- 
ment of the limbs and muscles promotes bodily 
vigour and comfort. Now that which exercise 
does for the body, activity in the cause of God 
does for the soul. It contributes to the even 
flow of heavenly peace and joy. None have so 
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much enjoyment of Christ as those who are 
striving to advance His kingdom and glory ; 
whose bowels yearn with compassion for the 
souls of men; and who are ever watching-, 
working, striving to bring sinners to Him, 
Such persons live in the light of the sun, and 
therefore their hearts are always warm : they 
water others, and therefore are watered them- 
selves. Their hearts are like a garden daily 
refreshed with the dews of Divine grace. They 
honour God, and He therefore honours them. 
To them He reveals Himself in a way that 
He does not unto others. To them He shows 
things that others do not see. He blesses the 
work of their hands. He cheers them with 
spiritual consolations which others only know 
by the hearing of the ear. None have so much 
of sensible comfort in their religion—so much, 
indeed, of heaven upon earth — as those who are 
constantly stirring up the gift of God within 
them, by striving in every possible way to do 
good. If, then, you would enjoy spiritual 
prosperity, let this be your aim. Regard use- 
fulness as the great end and charm of existence. 
Thus you will reflect, in the most impressive 
manner, the glory of your Creator. Even 
Seneca could say, " Men resemble the gods in 
nothing so much as in doing good to their 
fellow-creatures. ' ' Cicero has a similar remark : 
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" 111 nothing do men approach so nearly to the 
gods, as in giving health, or doing good, to 
men." 

A life of usefulness is the pathway to trm 
honour. — ^The love of honour is one of the 
strongest passions of the human heart All 
wish, by some means or other, to acquire the 
respect of those among whom they live. There 
is nothing wrong in this wish, when we seek 
to gratify it by methods which the word of God 
prescribes ; and one of these is, to do good to 
our fellow-men. By this we lay the most solid 
and enduring basis for the attainment of true 
respect and esteem. To live to do good, — to 
be a source of blessing to others, — ^to endeavour, 
tp the utmost of our power, to diminish the 
sorrows of our fellow-men, and to promote 
their improvement and happiness, — how noble, 
how sublime, how god-like! Whenever we 
meet with such a character,— one thoroughly 
devoted to God, and whose delight is to relieve 
the distressed, to comfort the sorrowful, to 
instruct the ignorant, to reclaim the wander- 
ing, and to diffuse everywhere the blessings of 
the Gospel, be he young or old, rich or poor, — 
we yield to him a homage such as we never 
pay to the mere adventitious circumstances 
of wealth, or title, or splendid talents, — the 
homage of the heart I Such a one never fails 
z 2 
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to acquire respect For a time men may carp 
at him, may impugn his motives, may look shyly 
upon him, may not understand him any more 
/han they would a new comet; but insensibly, 
as their prejudices give way, he gains upon 
them, wins their affections, and makes them 
feel the value, the majesty, of Christian virtue 
and benevolence, until, wherever he goes, he is 
welcomed, revered, and loved. Have you never 
had your admiration excited when you have 
heard or read of some of those worthies who 
have been the lights of the worid, the bene- 
factors of their race ? Have you not felt that 
they had a claim to your respect, such as was 
not possessed by any others ? That you may 
duly appreciate their worth, and be fascinated 
by it, look at an opposite character, — a man 
who is altogether absorbed in his own selfish 
gratifications and pursuits. He passes through 
the world, but he does no good ; he exerts no 
beneficial influence, he displays no benevolent 
activity ; if he is constrained at times to look 
on the evils and miseries around him, it is with 
the apathetic eye of indifference, and with a 
heart whose sensibilities have become ossified 
by selfishness. He lives for himself. Self is 
his Alpha and Omega. How mean, how utterly 
despicable, is such a character ! What a con- 
trast to the former ! The one is a barren sand 
which sucks in all the moisture, and yields 
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neither fruit nor herbage ; the other is a peren- 
nial stream which fertilizes and delights : the 
one is a worthless pebble of the desert; the other 
is a precious gem, distinguished not less by its 
beauty than its value : the one is a useless 
weed, cumbering the ground, yielding no 
profit; the other a lovely flower, alike beautiful 
and fragrant. I would fain infuse into your 
mind and heart a love of usefulness, and an 
abhorrence of selfishness. 0, expel the demon 
of selfishness from your bosom 1 It is the 
mildew of the heart ; it blasts its best sensi- 
bilities; it spreads around desolation; it is 
the plague that infects, the leprosy that 
pollutes, the canker that corrodes, the 
idolatry that seduces and destroys the soul. 
Exorcise, by the grace of God, this evil spirit. 
Cherish all the warm and sympathizing 
emotions. Let your hearts beat with a desire 
to do good; be anxious to make the world 
better by your living in it, and feel that it is 
but half living to live for yourself. It is not 
undue self-esteem, but only self-knowledge, 
which impels you to say, "I feel I am 
something, and can do something. I need not 
be a cipher ; for God has not made me one. 
I have a mind, and heart, and will, and tongue ; 
and with these I may do something for God 
and my fellow-creatures. Others as young 
z3 
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have done so : why may not I ? By God's help 
and blessing, I will try and do all I can." Do 
so; act upon this determination; and thus shall 
you be blessed, and be made a blessing. But 
delay not. If you do not adopt this course 
early in life, you probably never will at all. 
He who cares only for himself in youth will 
be a niggard in manhood, and a wretched miser 
in old age ! 

Contemplate your responsibilities in relation to 
this object — Did our heavenly Father, in pity 
to our perishing race, give His only-begotten 
Son to be a sacrifice for sin, that by believing 
on Him we might not perish, but have 
everlasting life; and ought not we to be 
concerned for the conversion of sinners around 
us? Did the Lord Jesus, in infinite love 
and compassion to mankind, assume our 
nature, dwell in this world of pollution 
and misery for more than thirty years, endur- 
ing poverty, reproach, and indignity, and 
at length submit to a death of ignominy and 
anguish indescribable, to atone for human guilt, 
and to rescue us from sin and all its con- 
sequences ; and shall we remain indifferent to 
the cause for which He died? Nay, more: can 
you believe, youthful reader, that though the 
curse of sin, with its fearful and eternal results, 
were your righteous doom, yet by the hand of 
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infinite mercy yon have been plucked as a 
brand from the burning, — restored to the 
Divine favour, and the hope of heaven ; ! can • 
you believe this, and remain cold, unaffected, 
and inactive ? K you have been savingly en- 
lightened by the knowledge of Christ, is it not 
that, by the aid of the Divine Spirit, you might 
lead others to salvation? If you have been 
made acquainted with the Great Physician, and 
have experienced His healing power, is it not 
that you might make Him known to those who 
are still suffering from the moral malady of 
sin, as far as you possibly can ? Say not, with 
guilty Cain, "Am I my brother's keeper?" 
We all stand in intimate relation to each other. 
Our responsibility arises partly from our 
dependence upon others, — our social connexion 
with them, the sympathies of our moral nature, 
and the claims which they have upon us arising 
out of our relations to them. But, 0, how 
greatly is that responsibility increased by the 
knowledge and experience of the salvation of 
the Gospel I If Christ is your Saviour, be assured 
His cause will be entwined around your heart ; 
you will sympathize with Him in the great 
object of His mission to earth ; you will feel 
an ardent zeal to promote His glory ; love, 
pity, and gratitude will all impel you, with 
untiring effort, to 
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'^ Tell to sinneis romid 
What a dear Saviour you have found." 

Think what you owe to the age in which you 
live, — an age especially characterized by bene- 
ficence; and distinguished, indeed, above all 
others, by the importance of its political events, 
by the wonderful progress of science, and by the 
general diffusion of knowledge, but more parti- 
cularly remarkable for a spirit that has amal- 
gamated all classes of society into one mass, 
and stamped the whole with benevolence. The 
energies of the public have aforetime been 
united in the cause of commerce and of war ; 
but never before, as now, in the promotion of 
human happiness. • No previous age can 
compare with the present in efforts for the 
well-being of mankind. Men are everywhere 
stepping out of the centre of selfishness towards 
the broad circumference of the general good. 
A spirit has been kindled, " such as in the 
martyrs glowed ; " a spirit which aims at the 
glory of God, and at the salvation of men 
everywhere, — the rescue of the human mind 
from the chains of ignorance, and the emanci- 
pation of the heart from the bondage of its 
lusts. This is the noblest characteristic of onr 
times, — a religious zeal to diffuse the blessings 
of the Gospel over the face of the whole earth ; 
a zeal more intense, more active, more compre- 
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tensive, than any which has existed since the 
days of the apostles. Nor have its efforts been 
in vain. The effects produced clearly evince 
that they are in unison with the purpose of God, 
and are the fruits of His co-operation and 
blessing. The world is improving ; great moral 
changes are taking place ; ignorance, supersti- 
tion, misery, and vice are yielding to the 
influence of Gospel truth; and the spread of 
knowledge, holiness, and happiness is clearly 
foreshadowing that day 

" When the light which shines forth from Zion's hill 
Shall lighten every land, and Christ be all in all." 

Such an age is of solemn import to the young: 
they owe to it a sacred duty, — the duty of 
sincere, earnest, devoted co-operation. Neither 
idleness nor neutrality can be admitted here. 
On the youth of this generation devolves the 
responsibility of carrying out the operations 
which have been so extensively commenced, 
and that with such marvellous success ; and on 
them the character of the world's future greatly 
depends. Youthful reader, let me impress 
upon you the vast importance and solemnity of 
this trust. To the cry which is now heard as 
of old in the camp of Israel, " Who is on the 
Lord's side?" stand prepared to give a decided 
answer. Let^ no consideration discourage you 
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from casting in your lot with the Eedeemer's 
" called, chosen, and faithful " adherents. Let 
no opposition frighten, nor flattery allure you, 
from your position on the side of truth and 
holiness, of liberty and justice, of humanity 
and religion. You are invited, and even com- 
manded, to bear a part in all that is going 
forward for the world's improvement ; nor can 
you disobey without incurring the curse of 
Meroz, who " came not to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty." 

Finally, keep in mind ihcd the 'present is your 
time for exertion. — Our Lord said, " I must work 
the work of Him that sent Me while it is day." 
Day is the time of strength, of privilege, of 
opportunity. Day is the time, not for sleep 
and indulgence, but for action, when men 
should be up and doing. But the opportunities 
we enjoy to-day may pass from us never to 
return. To-day you may speak to a man about 
his soul, or give him a book or a tract; 
to-morrow he may be in eternity. Now a 
plank thrown out to a sinking man may save 
him from a watery grave ; an hour hence, and 
a life-boat manned with the most heroic sailors 
could be of no avail. 0, how often, when death 
has suddenly taken away one whom we knew, 
have we mourned that we did not embrace the 
opportunity when we had it of speaking to hiia 
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about his soul I "We awoke not to a conscious- 
ness of our neglect, till it was too late. K 
you would do anything to save a soul, it must 
be nom. The longest summer's day soon 
elapses. So time will soon end with those whom 
you wish to benefit, and with you also. " The 
night Cometh when no man can work." Endea- 
vour, then, to crowd into the little span of life all 
the benevolent actions, all the useful services, pos- 
sible. Have you now an opening to do good ? Say 
not, " I will attend to it the next opportunity." 
You cannot substitute the next opportunity for 
the present one. Each has its respective duties, 
and the neglect of one cannot be made up by 
the improvement of the other. To do good 
twice, is better than doing it once. Be active I 
be zealous! for the time is short; the night 
Cometh, and none can hinder. No human 
power can prevent the sun from setting, or the 
clouds from gathering. It is in vain to 
murmur or resist. What, then, ought you to 
do ? Make the best of the day while it con- 
tinues. Begin your work betimes. Give to 
it the morning of your existence. Loiter not. 
There is much, very much, work to be done ; 
and there is no time for trifling. Work 
earnestly; work incessantly. This is what 
Christ demands ; what the state of the world 
requires. Let no energy lie dormant; no 
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talent remain nnemployed. Always and every- 
where be intent on doing good. Make ^e 
most of life. Be resolved to leave the impress 
of your footsteps behind yon. Then shall the 
Master say, " Well done," and great shall be 
your reward in heaven. 

" Eouse to some work of high and holy love, 
And thou an angel's happiness shalt know, 

Shalt bless the earth, while in the world above ; 
The good begun by thee shall onward flow, 
In many a branching stream, and wider grow ; 

The seed that in these few and fleeting hours 
Thy hands unsparing and unwearied sow, 

Shall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers. 
And yield thee fruits Divine in heaven's immortal 
bowers." 
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